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it is certainly true that a very great number of middle- 
aged people, men as well as women, owe to a governess the 
things they best remember and prize today. What she taught 
them somehow stuck, and I do not think this can be altogether 
attributed to the sponge-like nature of their minds at that tender 
age. A good deal of credit must go to the manner and method 
by which the stream of learning was poured over them.” 


Emunep Lewss in Country Life. 


The same might be said of many teachers in small private schools, 
and although the family governess may not be so much in evidence 
today it does not mean that she does not exist. The G.B.I. looks 
after over 600 of them between the ages of 48 and 101! In the 
stress and strain of present-day life they are often forgotten, and 
for every one brought to the notice of the G.B.I. there are possibly 
two hidden away, too proud to complain or completely unaware 
of the Society which can help them in so many ways. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S8.W.1 
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“What a story! And how well he tells it. Whatever I 
believed of Colonel Lindbergh’s heroism, I should never 
have expected him to write of it with the brilliance of a 
poet. There isn’t a word of this 530 page book that he 
should have cut.”—Daily Express. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
ST. LOUIS 


by 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 


harles Lindbergh’s story of the preparation and 
culmination of his 33-hour flight alone from 
New York to Paris in a single-engined aeroplane in 
May, 1927, is much more than an autobiographical 
record with the excitement of the individual epic in 
the foreground and the plaudits and cheers of the 
crowd as the background. It is a record of a man’s 
dedication, in modern terms, to technical achieve- 
ment. His childhood, his early years of flying, 
“ barnstorming ” and wing-jumping, and later his 
pioneer work of flying-in the mail at great hazards 
are so described that they converge upon the great 
moment of his decision to fly alone to Europe. 
sips detail of the complicated issues involved, 
financial backing, complex technical problems 
arising out of so long a flight, the design and build- 
ing of the plane itself, are given with admirable 
directness and honesty, and the excitement mounts 
through disappointment and set-backs, through the 
anxiety and the apprehension that other flyers 
would be away before him, until the mormentous 
flight is launched and the reader is in the sky on 
terms of vivid intimacy with the pilot. 
— autobiography has a gripping immediacy. 
His arrival at Le Bourget is a fitting climax 
to a book that rounds off with glory the pioneer 
who left New York in faith and arrived in France 
in absolute fulfilment. 
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A YEAR AMONGST 
THE PERSIANS 


Impressions of the Life, Character and Thought 
of the Peoples of Persia 


by EDWARD GRANVILLE BROWNE 


A revised edition of the late E. G. Browne’s classic. ‘ Over 
sixty years have elapsed since Edward Browne spent his year 
among the Persians. In that space of time many changes have 
occurred in Persia... Yet, if one probes beneath the surface 
one finds a great deal that is unaltered, particularly as regards 
the spirit of the country and its inhabitants. This is one of the 
reasons why A Year amongst the Persians still has a very decided 
appeal.” JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY 


Third edition. With a Foreword by Sir Ellis H. Minns, 
Memoir by Sir E. Denison Ross, a portraitandmap. 30s. net 
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An exclusive and most useful collection 
of high-grade photographic prints is 
offered to Artists, Sculptors, Designers, 
Iustrators, Modellers, and Art 
Students, as an aid to figure con- 


struction, composition and design. 


The series consists of a very good range 


A CAMBRIDCE of models of all types and ages, and is 


one of the most comprehensive and 
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The Reason Why: ting ter tite 


from a line of Tennyson’s celebrated verses on the Light Brigade 
Charge, Cecil Woodham-Smith, author of Florence Nightingale, 
has unearthed an extraordinary story from a mass of unpub- 
lished family papers, letters and diaries. The Charge is familiar 
to everyone; but why and how the famous “ blunder” arose 
has remained obscure. 

jth November. Illustrated 13s. 


The Diaghilev Ballet : sez 


Grigoriev, who has written this chronicle of the Ballet from 
1909 to 1929, acted as régisseur from its first performance to its 
last. No-one else could have written the whole story of 
Diaghilev’s extraordinary enterprise. 

12th November. Illustrated 355. 


Clubland Heroes: A sostalgic study, 


by Richard Usborne, of some recurrent characters in the romantic 
fiction of John Buchan, Dornford Yates and Sapper. A most 
entertaining piece of literary criticism and dissection. 

Book Society recommendation. 155. 


q King George V: 
Harold Nicolson’s distinguished biography, pub- 
lished in August of last year, is now in its fourth 
impression. 
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The Niger, the Manservant, 
and the Printer 


The Strange Destiny of Richard and John Lander 


BY MORCHARD BISHOP 


proceedings of the eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 

explorers of Africa have an appearance of informality that 
would be amusing were it not equally alarming. Airy amateurs, 
skimpily protected with offerings of beads and looking-glasses, they 
strolled almost defenceless through the heart of darkness: by our 
standards their equipment was ridiculous, their scientific attain- 
ments negligible, their goal, more often than not, a chimera that 
had no real existence—cities, for instance, the roofs of which were 
covered with sheets of pure gold. Yet despite all this, and despite 
the fact that many of them perished miserably, the continent which 
since the time of Herodotus had maintained its mystery cast its 
first veils aside for them: for Bruce, Park, Denham, Clapperton, 
Caillé, the Landers—men who, with hardly more to back them 
than their own courage and will, blazed their inconceivable trails 
through the unknown. Is it not then remarkable that while the 
writings of their sixteenth- and seventeenth-century predecessors— 
Coryat and Purchas and Hakluyt—have long since attained the 
status of literature, the records of these travellers still, for the most 
part, rest upon the dustiest, most neglected shelves: too old now 
to possess scientific value, too new, as it is supposed, to qualify 
as something greater ? 

Park’s Travels, it is true, have eluded this fate and have acquired 
minor classical standing ; but for the finest, as I believe, of these 
works there has yet to come a resurrection. The volumes to which 
I refer are the three stumpy duodecimos, first published in 1832, 
that tell of Richard and John Landers’ discovery of the mouth of 
the Niger. The whole story, both of the Landers and of their book, 
is of the utmost singularity. 


T: us, the specialised products of an age of specialisation, the 
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Richard Lemon Lander was born in Truro on February 8, 1804, 
the fourth of the six children of the landlord of the Fighting Cocks 
(later the Dolphin) Inn. Though his parents were reputed to come 
of good stock, and though his grandfather had been in his time a 
noted wrestler, Lander’s early career was such as in these days 
we should describe as ‘ under-privileged.? He attended ‘old 
Pascoe’s’ school in Coomb’s Lane until he was eleven, at which 
age he became the servant of a merchant who took him to the West 
Indies, where he remained for three years, nearly dying of fever 
in St. Domingo. In 1818, when he was fourteen, he came horne 
again and took service in various wealthy families, with some of 
whom he travelled on the continent ; and after five years of this 
we find him attached to a Major Colebrook, a Commissioner of 
Enquiry into the state of the colonies, who carried him off to the 
Cape for a year. This was Lander’s first taste of Africa, and 
evidently he found it interesting, for no sooner was he back in 
England than ‘ charmed’ as he says ‘ by the very sound of the 
word Africa’ he offered his services to Captain Clapperton, who 
had but recently returned from the explorations which, in association 
with Major Denham and Dr. Oudney, had occupied him during 
the years 1822-25. Clapperton took a fancy to the youth and made 
him his servant; and, as this is the turning-point of Richard 
Lander’s fantastic career, it is necessary to examine the situation 
in which he had thus involved himself. 


Few geographical expressions can have so strange a history as 
that of the river Niger which, though no modern European before 
1796 had as much as set eyes upon it, had been for many centuries 
a familiar feature of the atlases and geographies, because Pliny and 
Ptolemy had said it was there. Herodotus began it all with his 
engaging tale of the five young men of the Nasimones who, having 
crossed the Libyan desert, came after many days to a city of 
pygmies beside a great river which flowed frorn west to east ; while 
Pliny had a similar story of a Roman general who, in a ten days’ 
march from the West Coast, arrived at Mount Atlas, and there 
‘in a desert of dark-coloured sand met a river which he supposed 
to be the Niger’ ; and which Pliny, for his part, supposed to be 
a tributary of the Nile. In Ptolemy’s map of a.p. 150 this river 
was duly indicated with all its ramifications, running along the 
bottom of what we now call the Sahara and debouching into 
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the Atlantic in the neighbourhood of the Fortunate, or Canary, 
Islands. 

From that time forth, though still no one had actually stood upon 
its banks, the theorists were so busy that, in the Thesaurus Geo- 
graphicus of 1695, the river’s entire course was confidently charted 
from its rise in a great lake in the Kingdom of Damut to its ter- 
mination in the sea near Cape Verde, running first from south to 
north, and then due west. And at last, after these many centuries 
of intelligent anticipation, there came the great day—it was July 21, 
1796—when Mungo Park, riding out from Sego, saw ‘ the long- 
sought majestic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as 
the Thames at Westminster, and [which greatly complicated matters] 
flowing slowly to the eastward.’ The natives, not being well up 
in their Pliny, did not call it the Niger, but the Joliba or Great 
Water, but Park had no doubt of what it washe saw. He‘ hastened 
to the brink, drank of the water of the river, and offered up his 
fervent thanks to the great Ruler of all things, for having thus 
crowned his endeavours with success.’ 

He reached home at length with the news of his discovery, and 
in 1805 set out again to determine the course of the river. In his 
last letter to reach England he expressed in no uncertain tones his 
resolution ‘ to discover the termination of the Niger or perish in the 
attempt.’ He did, as we know, attain only the last part of his 
wish, and he left behind him an extraordinary confusion which 
arose from his assertion that he had seen the river flowing to the 
east. In this confusion one thing alone was certain: Park had 
stumbled upon a great river which, because western man had for 
centuries been accustomed to the idea of the Niger, must, in defiance 
of all probability, be the Niger: the ‘ Nile of the Negroes.’ 

With the disappearance of Park there came a lull in African 
adventure, for Europe was locked in the struggle with Napoleon. 
The journey of Denham and Clapperton had been one of the first 
of the post-war expeditions. It had also been a very successful one, 
though Dr. Oudney had perished in the course of it. The party 
had penetrated deep into what was, and still is, known as Soudan, 
by the northern route; that is, they had made Tripoli their 
starting-point and had crossed the dreaded Sahara by way of 
Mourzuk, to become the first white men to enter the Kingdom of 
Bornou and to stand by the shores of the great Lake Tchad. More- 
over, while Denham had remained to explore the domains of El 
Kanemi, the friendly Sheikh of Bornou, Clapperton, with Oudney, 
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had set off, with an introduction from the sheikh, to visit the city 
of Soccatoo (Sokoto), the capital of Sultan Bello, the ruler of the 
newly-risen Falatah empire. 

The Falatahs, whose name is prominent in this story, were a 
powerful race of Mohammedans who, about fifty years earlier, had 
invaded the Negro kingdoms from the westward, and were, one 
supposes, akin to the Wahabis, for they spoke the same language. 
It had been the present Sultan’s father, Hatman Danfodio, who 
had led the invasion and had conferred upon himself the style of 
Sultan Bello I; and he had been a mighty warrior. His son, 
Bello II, though still a formidable person, had lost some of his 
father’s conquests and was endeavouring to consolidate the re- 
mainder. Such was the potentate whom Clapperton, in 1824, had 
encountered in Soccatoo ; and had found both affable and obliging. 

Clapperton, an intrepid and amiable Scotsman, had been a naval 
captain, and was as free from guile as such men commonly are. 
The cordiality of Bello’s reception delighted him; and when, 
encouraged by it, he admonished his host on the subject of the 
slave-trade and indicated how much His Majesty George IV was 
grieved by its continuance, the Sultan at once said that he would 
take immediate steps to abolish it throughout his realms. He 
had, of course, his price ; he was not a whole-hearted disciple of 
Wilberforce ; he told Clapperton that if King George would send 
a ship containing two cannons with the appropriate quantities of 
powder and shot, together with a specified number of muskets, to 
what he described as the port of Funda, he would not only do as 
requested but would also personally present to his Britannic 
Majesty a second port, named Raka, so that he might there build 
a trading-station and establish a consulate. 

This struck Clapperton as a handsome offer, and when he again 
reached England he made all speed to Lord Bathurst the Secretary 
of State, and laid the proposal before him. Bathurst was equally 
impressed ; and in less than a couple of months, Clapperton, despite 
the fact that he had already spent three strenuous years in Africa, 
was off again. There was, it seems, reason for this haste, for he 
had appointed a definite date upon which to meet at Whidah, in 
Dahomey, the emissaries Bello had promised to send there to convey 
King George’s present to Funda and to guide that sovereign’s 
representatives to Raka. Both offices were very necessary, for 
no one had visited either Funda or Raka, or had the least inkling 
where they might be. 
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Towards the end of August, 1825, Clapperton therefore set sail 
in H.M. sloop Brazen. He was accompanied by a Captain Pearce 
and Drs. Dickson and Morrison ; accompanied also by Richard 
Lander in his very subordinate capacity ; and by November he 
had landed on the West Coast only to discover that Bello’s messengers 
were nowhere to be found, and that, what was still worse, nobody 
in the neighbourhood had the remotest idea of the situation of 
either Funda or Raka. And no wonder, for the nearest of these 
alleged seaports was a good hundred and fifty miles inland. 

It was an inauspicious beginning, and matters did not mend. 
Clapperton, who hardly knew what to do next, had fallen in at 
Benin with an English merchant named Houtson (or Houston, for 
it is spelt both ways), and at this man’s suggestion and under his 
leadership it was resolved that the party should proceed inland in 
an attempt to reach Soccatoo and elicit from Bello what, so to 
speak, his game was. Houtson would not hear of proceeding by 
the Benin river, and so the explorers journeyed to Badagry, a sea- 
coast town some distance from the present Accra, and thence struck 
into the interior. The country was swampy and most unhealthy, 
and in a very short time Pearce and Morrison were dead. Dickson 
had already vanished upon a private exploration of his own from 
which he never returned, so that, of the white members of the 
party, only Clapperton, Houtson and Lander remained, and 
Houtson had only agreed to go with them as far as the nearest 
city of Katunga. Thus it was that, at the very start of the pro- 
ceedings, Lander from being a mere supernumerary was exalted, 
willy-nilly, into an active participant. After Houtson left them at 
Katunga, which he did on January 23, Lander and his master were 
the only remaining whites in the party ; were indeed the only 
members of it who mattered if we except their interpreter, a Haussa, 
who had once served upon a British ship of war and had accompanied 
Belzoni upon his last expedition, indeed had buried him. 

This man, whose real name was Abbou Boukir though he is 
invariably referred to as ‘ old Pascoe ’—and it is a curious coinci- 
dence that such was also the style of Lander’s Cornish schoolmaster 
—was a remarkable if somewhat villainous personage. He had, 
for instance, visited England and possessed a collection of trinkets 
which Belzoni’s widow had there conferred upon him ; and he was 
greatly addicted to strong drink and a multiplication of wives, 
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of which more will be heard hereafter. At the same time he 
was Lander’s most steadfast companion, both upon this and his 
subsequent expedition, and was with him on his third and last 
mission, during the course of which he died. 

After Houtson’s departure, Clapperton and Lander pushed on 
from Katunga until, in March, they reached Wawa and there at 
once became farcically involved in the concerns of a rich Arabian, 
the widow Zuma, who was determined to acquire a white husband. 
She took an immediate fancy to Lander, but as she ‘ looked just 
like a walking water-butt ’ her preference was not reciprocated and 
she was obliged to transfer her attentions to Clapperton, to whom 
she enticingly exhibited the whole of her domestic appointments 
and personal belongings. Nor was she the only female in Wawa 
to conduct such overtures, for the daughter of the governor of that 
city also visited the gallant captain several times a day, ‘ bedizened 
in the highest style of Wawa fashion, but always half tipsy.’ 
Clapperton was only able to evade her offer to stay all night by 
gravely assuring her that throughout each night he prayed and 
looked at the stars, and never took anything stronger than tea ; 
whereat the lady departed in a flood of tears. 

Meanwhile the journey to Soccatoo was in abeyance, for the 
Governor of Wawa, under the impression that Clapperton was about 
to set up house with the widow and assume with her the government 
of his province, had prudently impounded all their baggage. It 
was entirely reasonable that he should do so, for the widow had 
herself informed him that such was to be the case. No progress, 
therefore, was to be thought of until the lady had been disabused 
of her aspirations, and it is at this point in the proceedings that 
there appears in Clapperton’s journal a most arresting passage : 


This morning the widow arrived in town, with a drummer 
beating before her, whose cap was bedecked with ostrich feathers ; 
a bowman walking on foot at the head of her horse ; a train 
behind, armed with bows, swords, and spears. She rode a- 
straddle on a fine horse, whose trappings were of the first order 
for this country. ‘The head of the horse was ornamented with 
brass plates, the neck with brass bells, and charms sewed in 
various coloured leather, such as red, green, and yellow; a 
scarlet breast-piece, with a bright brass plate in the centre ; 
scarlet saddle-cloth, trimmed with lace. She was dressed in red 
silk trowsers, and red morocco boots ; on her head a white turban, 
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and over her shoulders a mantle of silk and gold. Had she been 
somewhat younger and less corpulent, there might have been great 
temptation to head her party, for she has certainly been a very 
handsome woman, and such as would have been thought a 
beauty in any country in Europe. 


It is perhaps relevant here to add that Clapperton, when on 
naval service in Canada, had very nearly distinguished himself by 
marrying the daughter of a Huron chief; and one is tempted a 
little to speculate how the Empire might have benefited had Zuma 
been only a shade less corpulent. Sterner considerations however 
prevailed, and at length they took the road again, crossing Park’s 
Niger just beyond Wawa, and reaching, towards the end of July, 
the great city of Kano, which Clapperton had already visited in 
1824 on his way from Bornou to Soccatoo. Here a further 
imbroglio occurred which reveals the extent to which Lander, by his 
resourcefulness and courage, had already won his master’s confidence. 
Clapperton’s intention had been to visit both Bello at Soccatoo and 
his old friend, El Kanemi, in Bornou, and he had brought with 
him presents appropriate to each of them. Kano was, so to speak, 
the half-way house to both places, and so he decided to leave part 
of his baggage there, including the whole of that intended for El 
Kanemi ; and, as it was highly injudicious for such property to 
be left unguarded, it was arranged that Lander should stay for the 
time being in Kano, with Pascoe, while Clapperton pressed on to 
Soccatoo with his gifts for Bello. 

Master and servant parted towards the end of September ; and 
while Lander remained in Kano, the only white man in a wilderness 
of Africans, Clapperton reached Bello’s court and speedily learnt 
that the situation was as bad as could be. To begin with, though 
Bello and El Kanemi had been on excellent terms during his last 
visit, they were now at war; and in addition to this the Falatah 
sultan had received a number of warning letters—which oddly 
enough seem to have been sent by his enemy of Bornou—pointing 
out that the English were in the habit of following up apparently 
harmless emissaries with an army which helped itself to the king- 
doms of those who were imprudent enough to have entertained 
them : India being cited as a case in point. 

The result was that, despite the very handsome presents which 
he brought the Sultan (and which included a Euclid in Arabic), 
Clapperton, far from being in a position to reproach his host for 
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the nonsense with which he had earlier regaled him regarding the 
*‘ ports’ of Funda and Raka, found himself in a situation of great 
difficulty. And when it further transpired that he had left behind 
him in Kano a quantity of valuable articles destined for Bello’s 
present enemy of Bornou, matters grew still more strained. These 
presents, Bello declared, were warlike stores ; no man in his senses 
could permit his enemy’s armoury to be reinforced. He therefore 
bade Clapperton give orders for the Sheikh of Bornou’s presents 
to be despatched to him instead. 

Clapperton was brave, if rash, and he flatly refused to do any- 
thing of the kind. He said that H.M. George IV had given him 
a letter for the Sheikh of Bornou, and that it was his duty to deliver 
it. Bello meditated this ; and the next news was that Lander, in 
Kano, received a summons which purported to come from his 
master, ordering him to proceed to Soccatoo with the whole of the 
baggage. 

He had been alone in Kano for the better part of a couple of 
months when this message arrived, and not knowing it to be a 
fabrication he set out the next day into the unknown, and very 
soon proceeded to give a remarkable exposition of his quality. The 
cause of this was old Pascoe, who, as a Haussa, was much afraid 
that upon his arrival at the Falatah capital he would lose his head. 
He consequently, and prudently, decamped ; and feeling that he 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, took a quantity of 
Clapperton’s property with him, to wit, a double-barrelled gun, 
five gilt chains, two dozen and a half pairs of scissors, all the money 
he could lay hands on, a brace of pistols, 700 needles, one dozen 
of penknives, and a large quantity of beads. When Lander dis- 
covered this defection, his reaction was exemplary. He had in his 
journey reached a place called Roma, or, in English, Soup, and 
he at once roused the populace of Roma and ordered them to 
pursue the fugitive. Strange to say, they did so, and brought him 
back ; whereupon, shortly after, he decamped again. He de- 
camped, in fact, upon three separate occasions, upon the last of 
which he somewhat modified his haul, taking this time a valuable 
gun, two pistols, a cutlass, six sovereigns, nineteeri dollars, ten large 
and ten small knives. Once again Lander repeated the process 
and had him pursued and captured. During this final flight 
Pascoe was chased by hyenas, and was discovered perched at the 
top of a high tree, about the foot of which his booty lay piled. 

Lander, now thoroughly roused, had him pinioned and confined 
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in the town jail; but, being piteously begged to do so, he soon 
remitted the pinions, and after this Pascoe seems to have turned 
over a new leaf. In the middle of December the little party reached 
Soccatoo intact, only to find that Clapperton was not expecting 
them and was furious with Bello for his deception. 

Next day both white men were conducted into the Sultan’s 
presence ; and as the whole of the gifts intended for the Sheikh of 
Bornou and the King of England’s letter to that ruler were now 
in Soccatoo, Bello demanded to be shown these items, and bade 
Clapperton open the royal letter. With great resolution, Clapperton 
refused to do so, saying that the treatment they had received was 
worse than he would have expected from highway robbers, and 
that, were he to open the King of England’s letter, he would cer- 
tainly lose his head on his return home. Very well, said Bello, in 
effect, then J will open it ; and will myself send an explanation to 
the King of England. “ The King of England would not even 
look at such a letter from you,” declared Clapperton, “ after his 
subjects had received such treatment.” _ 

It was a sorry state of affairs and something of an impasse too, 
since not only was Bello resolved that the travellers should not, as 
they had intended, pass through Bornou on their way home by the 
northern route, but he now also forbade them to return by the 
way they had come, saying, with a good deal of reason, that the 
Negro kings through whose territory they would have to pass, 
knowing that they had visited the Falatah empire (with which most 
of them were at war), would assuredly prove hostile. Instead, he 
made various proposals as to their homeward route which, to 
Clapperton’s way of thinking, were impractical. 

The result was that the travellers remained in Soccatoo and 
passed the time with a little duck-shooting, while waiting for Bello 
to relent. Alas, these delightful sporting expeditions were to 
prove Clapperton’s undoing. He had now been in Africa almost 
without respite since the beginning of 1822, and though not yet 
thirty-nine years of age, his health was undermined. At the 
beginning of March he fell ill, and though Lander nursed him with 
great devotion, reading to him daily some portion of the New 
Testament, and, on Sundays, the Church service, he grew steadily 
weaker. His favourite reading, his servant recorded, was the 
g5th Psalm, to which he was never weary of listening. It is the 
psalm which begins, with some irony, considering their circum- 
stances: ‘O Come, let us sing unto the Lord; let us heartily 
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rejoice in the strength of our salvation, Let us come before his 
presence with thanksgiving ; and shew ourselves glad in him with 
Psalms.’ 

Young Richard Lander’s thoughts as he read these comfortable 
words in the windowless native hut must have been sombre. His 
plight was desperate. His master was dying, and though (not 
counting his year at the Cape) he had now been in Africa some 
sixteen months, he was alone, a servant, no practised traveller, 
with little knowledge of the language, and with no one upon whom 
he could rely save Pascoe, if indeed that worthy were to be trusted. 
Pascoe, to be sure, after their coming to Soccatoo had undergone 
vicissitudes. He had been brought before Clapperton, reproved for 
his misdemeanours and dismissed without any wages. This had 
so affronted him that he had visited a native lawyer to take ‘ the 
best advice.’ The lawyer had not been very helpful: he had 
expressed the greatest surprise that Clapperton had not cut off his 
head. Thus rebuffed, Pascoe had turned snuff-merchant, in which 
capacity he had given excessive credit and had soon become 
bankrupt. He had now descended to the menial office of cutting 
and selling wood. 

In his extremity, however, Lander saw him as his only friend, 
and sent for him and asked his help. Pascoe at once fell on his 
knees and begged to be forgiven ; was forgiven with alacrity ; and 
roped in forthwith to help with the nursing. While he dealt with 
the necessary laundering, Lander incessantly fanned the dying man 
and dosed him to the best of his limited resources with laudanum, 
seidlitz powders and Epsom salts. All was in vain. On March 10, 
Clapperton called him to his bedside. 

“* Richard, I shall shortly be no more,” he said, “I feel myself 
dying.” 

“* God forbid, my dear master ; you will live many years yet.” 

** Don’t be so much affected, my dear boy, I entreat you ”’— 
for Lander was crying—‘ it is the will of the Almighty ; it cannot 
be helped. Take care of my journals and papers after my death ; 
and when you arrive in London, go immediately to my agents, 
send fwr my uncle, who will accompany you to the Colonial Office. 
After I am buried, apply to Bello, borrow money, go in the train 
of the Arab merchants to Fezzan. . . . Remark what towns and 
villages you pass through ; pay attention to whatever the chiefs 
may say to you, and put it on paper.” 

To all of which Lander could only reply: “ If it be the will of 
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God to take you, you may rely on my faithfully performing, as 
far as I am able, all that you have desired.” 

Then Clapperton thanked him, ‘ in the most affecting manner,’ 
for all he had done for him during his illness. 

That night as they slept the sick man awoke in perturbation and 
said that he had heard with much distinctness the tolling of an 
English funeral bell ; and though Lander endeavoured to persuade 
him that he was mistaken he would make no reply. 

On the morning of March 13, Clapperton died ; and Lander, 
having obtained Bello’s permission to do so, buried him at Jungavie, 
a village some five miles to the south-west of the city. ‘ I saddled 
my camel,’ he wrote, ‘ putting the body on its back and throwing 
a union jack over it.’ Then he read the funeral service, ‘ amid 
showers of tears,’ and gave instructions for a house, four feet high, 
to be erected over the grave. ‘I returned,’ he says, ‘ disconsolate 
and oppressed to my solitary habitation, and leaning my head on 
my hand, could not help being deeply affected with my lonesome 
and dangerous situation ; a hundred and fifteen days’ journey from 
the sea-coast, surrounded by a selfish and cruel race of strangers, 
my only friend and protector mouldering in his grave, and myself 
suffering dreadfully from fever..—No wonder that he concluded, ‘I 
earnestly wished I had been laid by the side of my dear master.’ 
Lander was then twenty-three years of age. 

Next day he rode again to the grave and found that the monument 
he had ordered had not even been started ; so, with his customary 
energy, he at once hired two slaves and had it constructed before 
his eyes. And then he returned to Soccatoo and collapsed, and 
would have died had it not been for the assiduous nursing of the 
now genuinely reformed Pascoe. It was characteristic of Lander 
that, even at this point when his fever was heaviest upon him, he 
should remember to conceal ‘ about his person’ not only the gold 
watches which had belonged to Clapperton and the deceased 
Captain Pearce, but also a third which had been intended as a 
gift for Bello if he had not behaved so badly. 

4 , 

Now at last with the death of Clapperton the Falatah chieftain’s 
heart softened, for no doubt his advisers represented to him that 
the King of England would take it amiss if both his emissaries 
should perish. He consequently gave Lander permission to 
depart ; and further, under strong persuasion, allowed him the 
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company of Pascoe, though he advised earnestly against the 
carrying of him to England, since it seemed to him certain that, 
unless his formal pardon were entered in Clapperton’s ‘ book ’ (i.e. 
his Journal), the King of England would have his head chopped 
off upon arrival. Lander promised to take measures to avoid 
this contingency ; and upon May 4, 1827, he again set out. His 
intention at first seems to have been to follow his master’s advice 
and return by way of Fezzan ; but when the little party reached 
Kano he found that Clapperton’s Arab agent there, who had been 
greatly terrified by the deceased’s defiance of Bello, refused flatly 


to hand over to him the money that was his due and without which 


it would be impossible to proceed by the route in question. The 
agent, would, in fact, give him no money at all, nothing but some 
goods and a ‘strong female slave.’ With the goods Lander pur- 
chased a horse and two asses, at the same time presenting the slave 
to Pascoe for what he was pleased to call a wife, though she was 
the third or fourth of that species which the old ruffian had acquired 
during the course of their journey. He had, indeed, left one of 
them behind him in Soccatoo, an exceedingly hideous person, who 
had previously belonged to ‘ a blind fiddler in Sultan Bello’s band.’ 
Asked what had induced him to wed so fearsome an object, Pascoe 
had replied ‘in a tone full of tenderness’ that it was because she 
had loved him very much, and made the best tuah (a dish of bruised 
corn, boiled) he had ever tasted. 

On May 29 the party, resolved now that the only course before 
them was to return the way they had come, left Kano, but had 
proceeded only a few miles when they were caught up by messengers 
from Soccatoo who arrested the incorrigible Pascoe for debts he 
had left unsettled. Lander paid up, though he could ill afford the 
money, and they were permitted to go on. And now comes an 
incident which reveals to the full the extraordinary resolution of 
the man: on June 1 they reached a spot where the road divided : 
on the one hand was the known and familiar track which led to 
safety, on the other the way to Funda, that mysterious city for 
which Bello had entered such mendacious claims. Before Clapper- 
ton died he had told Lander that, were they to follow this route, 
the natives, knowing of their visit to Bello, would assuredly assas- 
sinate them. Yet Lander had no doubt of the course he should 
pursue : ‘ Feeling an earnest and irrepressible desire to visit Funda 

. and trace, in a canoe, the river to Benin, I took the Funda 
road.’ What a decision, in the circumstances ! 
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For seventeen days he thus continued into the unknown, passing 
through Cuttup where he presented the reigning monarch with, 
among other gifts, ‘ a portrait of my gracious sovereign and another 
of his royal highness the Duke of York,’ and upon the eighteenth 
day he came to Dunrora, only a few miles from his goal. Here, 
however, calamity overtook him. His progress had been observed 
with curiosity by the Sultan of Zegzeg, and, on June 19, messengers 
from that potentate arrived, bearing explicit orders that he should 
return with them. Poor Lander, filled as he was with ‘ the most 
lively anticipations of solving the geographical problem which had 
for so long puzzled Europeans, of ascertaining whether the Niger 
actually joins the sea,’ had no alternative but to obey ; and so he 
did, not caring much, as he says, whether he lived or died. 

When on their journey back they reached the river Coodoonia, 
it was in flood, and though it was still practical for individuals to 
cross it, Lander feared lest the trunks containing his master’s papers 
might be lost in the attempt. He therefore, with the greatest 
spirit, told the emissaries of the Sultan of Zegzeg that he would 
not go on until the floods had abated. His refusal was so positive 
that the emissaries were forced to proceed without him, leaving 
him alone in a miserable village where there was nothing to eat 
but boiled corn, unless one could stomach roasted dog. 

At last the floods subsided and he reached Zegzeg and was duly 
scrutinised by the Sultan, whose only motive for calling him back 
seems to have been that of curiosity. Here he was presented with 
another young female slave, ‘for a wife,’ whom, as he says, ‘I 
accepted with gratitude as I knew . . . I should have the satisfac- 
tion of giving her her freedom on coming to the sea-coast.’ He 
also bought some fresh baggage animals, and a young slave named 
Jowdie, who was later to accompany him on his second expedition. 

Now, once more, he was back upon the old route, and all was 
relatively easy. Wherever he went he exhibited the greatest tact 
and good sense. When he was asked for a charm to cure barren- 
ness he did not say that it was beyond his capacity, but obliged at 
once with a couple of teaspoonfuls of oil of cinnamon ; when simi- 
larly he was requested for a specific against robbers, he prescribed a 
teaspoonful of common sweet oil, to be poured into the hole in 
which the treasure lay concealed. By the time they reached 
Boossa he had become so adept in the dispensing of charms that 
a positive shipping-order from the king of that place caused him 
not the least concern. These were to deal with the following 
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comprehensive contingencies: (1) If the king’s enemies thought 
of making war on him, it would cause them to forget to put it in 
practice. (2) If they should be on their way to his city, for the 
purpose of warring, it would turn them back. (3) If they should 
discharge their arrows at his people, when close to the city walls, 
it would cause them to rebound in their own faces, and wound them. 
(4) It was the province of this charm to prevent the king’s guns 
from bursting. (5) Was to preserve the person who might hold 
the gun from receiving any injury. (6) The last charm was to make 
the king the happiest and most successful of men. For each item 
Lander wrote out ‘ a few scraps of old English ballads’ which, he 
tells us, put his client in the best humour in the world. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the king also coveted his firearms ; and feeling 
himself to be in no position to resist such a demand, he did not 
dispute it, but gave up all he had except for a solitary pistol. 

So much for Lander’s qualities as a diplomat. He could also, 
when the occasion called for it, exhibit the most outstanding 
courage. At one place he was visited by a native in an advanced 
state of inebriation who demanded that he should carouse with him. 
Not wishing to do so, Lander threatened to shoot him, whereat the 
reveller thrust at him with his spear. The white man evaded the 
blow and appealed to the spectators, who came in on his side and 
dragged the fellow away. Next morning he reappeared, sober, to 
beg that the Sultan should not be told of his conduct. Lander at 
once forgave him, on the proviso, so grotesquely typical of the 
improving literature of the period, that ‘ he should never get tipsy 
again.” 

Lander had quitted Zegzeg in July, and it was not until late in 
November that he once more reached the coast at Badagry. By 
this time he was without weapons of any description, the king of 
Katunga having requested, and received, his last remaining pistol. 
Nor were his troubles over even now: Badagry was infested with 
Portuguese slave-merchants who did not like the English and their 
new-fangled notions concerning the slave-trade. They repre- 
sented to the natives that the solitary ragged wanderer was certainly 
a spy, and he was accordingly treated ‘ with great coldness,’ was 
indeed compelled to undergo an appalling ordeal, kaown as drinking 
a fetish. This ceremony consisted of consuming publicly the con- 
tents of a bowl which held about a quart of liquid that looked like, 
but was not, water. ‘ If you come to do bad,’ the natives told him, 
* it will kill you ; but if not it cannot hurt you.’ Lander, confident 
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as he might be of his own rectitude, was taking no chances ; he 
resolutely swallowed the whole of the fetish and at once walked 
away and, in the privacy of his own quarters, took a powerful 
emetic. Whereat the natives decided that he must be under the 
special protection of God, since the drink almost always proved 
fatal. Indeed, they now became so cordial that they even warned 
him that the Portuguese traders were thinking of murdering him. 

Not until January did the news of his plight reach civilisation ; 
but at length the brig Maria put in to rescue him, and on the last 
day of the month he was safe again at Cape Coast Castle. There 
he gave his slaves, Jowdie and the two girls who had been presented 
to him, their freedom, and they ‘testified their sorrow at his 
departure by heaping sand on their heads, and other marks of grief 
peculiar to the African race.’ It had, it would seem, cost some 
£70 worth of broadcloth, gunpowder, etc., to ransom Lander from 
the clutches of the men of Badagry, but it was cheap at the price, 
for, no sooner had he reached England, on April 30, 1828, than he 
was able to hand over intact to the authorities the entire records 
of Clapperton’s last journey. Single-handed, he, the servant, had 
triumphantly fulfilled the task with which his master had charged 
him. 

The Journal of Clapperton’s expedition was published by Murray 
in the following year, under the editorship of John Barrow, who, 
with masterly understatement, described Lander in his preface as 
‘a very intelligent young man.’ And, in this same preface, Barrow 
made the sensible observation that the river which Park had called 
the Niger could not possibly have any connection with the Niger 
of Herodotus and Ptolemy, because it was much too far to the 
west and south of the Sahara for them to have known anything 
about it. He suggested that it should therefore be known in future 
by its native name, the Quorra. The plea was rational but useless : 
the Niger had taken its place in the imagination of man, and if it 
no longer existed it was necessary to invent it. When Lander, after 
rather more than a year’s interval, set forth upon his second quest, 
his instructions from the Government were that he should ascertain 
the course and termination of “ the Quorra or Niger.’ 


5 
We have followed in some detail the course of Lander’s first 
journey because, though as a mission it was a failure, it was not 
only by far the most protracted of his three explorations but was 
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also the one which made him what he was. He had left home in 
1825 aservant ; and he had returned in 1828 ahero. So much was 
this the case that, when the British Government decided the 
investigations of Clapperton must be followed up, there was no 
question as to whom they should send. Besides, Lander had 
already volunteered to go out again. Upon the last day of the 
year 1829 his instructions were despatched to him, telling him he 
should pursue his earlier route, and, if possible, make his way to 
Funda. Thence he was to descend the river in an attempt to 
discover where it reached the sea. A subsidiary commission was 
that he should, if practicable, recover Mungo Park’s papers which, 
according to information obtained by Clapperton, were in the 
possession of the Sultan of Youri. For the performance of these 
services, he was to be provided with a free passage to the coast of 
Africa ; a supply—listed in his book—of goods for presents and 
barter ; a supply—also listed, and pathetic in its inadequacy—of 
medicines ; together with 200 dollars in coin, and credit for a 
further 300. During his absence his wife was to receive the sum 
of £100 a year, and he himself, if he returned, was to be given a 
gratuity of £100 and to enjoy the right, graciously conceded, of 
appropriating the profits of any publication in which he should 
record his travels. His brother John, however, who had volun- 
teered to accompany him, could not be similarly accommodated. 
John Lander was obliged to endure the rigours of the West African 
climate for the love of the thing. The terms were not lavish, but 
the brothers accepted them; and, on January 9, 1830, they 
embarked from Portsmouth. 

John Lander, who now for the first time enters the story, was 
three years younger than his brother. He had been apprenticed 
to a printer and had thus enjoyed ‘frequent opportunities of 
enriching his mind with various branches of knowledge.’ He had 
indeed himself been the author of several pieces in prose and verse 
‘by no means discreditable to his talents.’ He was, in short, a 
literary character, and had in this capacity been largely responsible 
for getting into shape his brother’s journal of the earlier expedition. 

That work, however, though spirited enough, is pale in com- 
parison with the book that was to result from the Landers’ 
second journey: The Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course 
and Termination of the Niger, which came from the house of Murray 
in 1832 and] suffered the fate which commonly befalls such records, 
being eagerly perused when new and then as speedily forgotten. 
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It is not until we are able to see in perspective both the book and 
the age which produced it that we can appreciate the enduring 
qualities which sometimes render such works a true mirror of their 
time. The essential and enduring merit of the Landers’ book is 
that, in it, we are able to see with extreme clarity what Africa 
looked like to a couple of eighteenth-century Cornishmen ; to see, 
as it were, the eternal under the aspect of the temporal. More- 
over, I use deliberately the phrase ‘ eighteenth-century,’ for Truro 
was then a long way from the centre of things, and the writers who 
had formed John Lander’s mind (for I assume that John it was to 
whom credit is most due for the literary flavour of this wonderful 
book) were of an earlier and old-fashioned sort. He had, one is 
sure, read his Rambler with attention, was deep in Pope and Thom- 
son and Cowper. Nor were the characteristic accents of Sensi- 
bility absent, for as early as the second page we come upon Mr. 
Hutchinson, the Commandant of Anamabdéo, who ‘ lived in his 
castle like an English baron in the feudal times ’ with silken banners, 
devoted vassals and all the rest of it. This is an Africa in which 
Mrs. Radcliffe and even Walter Scott would have been able to 
find their way ; indeed it is a fact of singular appropriateness that, 
at Cape Coast Castle, the travellers should have been shown round 
by the very Mr. Maclean who was later to become husband to 
the ill-fated L. E. L. 

Yet though John Lander seems a straggler from the 1790's, 
neither he nor his brother were devoid of other and later character- 
istics. ‘They had each been touched by the fervour of evangel- 
icalism, were exemplary in their devotions, and never, whatever 
the circumstances, missed celebrating divine service on a Sunday. 
Their piety is, indeed, impressive—it was genuine piety. ‘They 
were really honourable men, and that is why the Africans trusted 
them. 

Regarding their book, there is a minor mystery which I have 
not been able to solve to my entire satisfaction. When in June, 
1831, the brothers returned home in triumph, the documents they 
had brought back with them were entrusted by Murray to a 
Lieutenant Becher of the Royal Navy, to be edited for publication. 
Though there could now be no doubt as to the Landers’ prowess as 
explorers, there was still, it would appear, a tendency to regard 
them as of small account in literary matters ; and Becher, in his 
Preface, makes a number of patronising remarks about them, 
referring, for instance, to ‘the homely quality of their minds.’ 
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Moreover, he made it clear that the Journal as we now have it is a 
composite affair, for both brothers had kept records, and each, in 
various disasters, had lost a part of his, though fortunately the 
losses dovetailed, one beginning where the other left off ; John’s 
portion being admittedly much the larger of the two. The inter- 
vention of Becher thus arousing a certain suspicion of ‘ ghosting,’ 
the matter is not rendered any clearer when we turn to the 
Landers’ own preface and find therein two quite categorical state- 
ments: first, that their Journals were invariably written up on 
the spot at the close of each day ;. and second, that since their 
return they had made no alterations whatever in the manuscript. 
* It was intimated to us,’ they said, ‘ that the Public would prefer 
it in that state, however faulty in style, rather than a more elaborate 
narrative, which might gain less in elegance than it would lose 
in accuracy and vividness of description.’ 

There, then, is the mystery; if neither the brothers nor 
Becher made extensive alterations in the Journals as originally 
written—and there is no evidence that either party did—then 
assuredly we are in the presence of two young men who, however 
destitute of what Becher calls ‘ the advantages of a commonplace 
education,’ nevertheless contrived to write like angels, albeit 
elderly angels, with the most lively observation, balance, sense 
and humour. In native huts, in crowded canoes, in constant 
uproar, in sweltering heat, in danger, in fever and in sickness they 
yet continued to roll forth their periods with the leisurely elabora- 
tion of encloistered scholars. It was an extraordinary triumph 
for the spirit of the age ; and one cannot but wish that our own 
age and education were capable of producing natural stylists of 
this order. Here, for example, is a brief passage in which John 
Lander reflects upon the circumstance that, since their supply of 
gifts has diminished, the natives have treated them with greatly 
reduced consideration : 


The ‘ Dark Water King’ has been informed of our poverty, 
we believe, and his goodness is declining very perceptibly in 
consequence. Nor do his people, we ave sorry to say, regard 
us with the same respect and partiality as formerly, nor treat 
us with as much beer as they did. ... Perhaps all this is 
natural: even from our friends and relations, hospitality and 
tenderness do not, under such circumstances, last for ever. It is 
true the natives have pitied us ; but pity is composed of sorrow 
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and contempt ; and here, as in more polished countries, we have 
found it to be unsubstantial and fleeting. After the first gush 
of feeling, the tear of compassion gives place to the frigid indif- 
ference of contempt. To be pitied is to be despised. Such is the 
case here, and such is the way of the world. 


That, surely, is not the sort of prose one would expect to be pro- 
duced in a native hut, though if it were the limit of the Landers’ 
range it might not be considered very remarkable. But they are 
just as good in passages of description and action. Here, chosen 
almost at random, is a sample of their narrative style. They are 
descending the great river : 


We had paddled along the banks a distance of not less than 
thirty miles, every inch of which we had attentively examined, 
but not a bit of dry land could anywhere be discovered which 
was firm enough to bear our weight. Therefore, we resigned 
ourselves to circumstances, and all of us having been refreshed 
with a little cold rice and honey, and water from the stream, we 
permitted the canoe to drift down the current, for our men were 
too much fatigued with the labours of the day to work any 
longer. But here a fresh evil arose, which we were unprepared 
to meet. An incredible number of hippopotami arose very near 
us, and came plashing, snorting, and plunging all round the 
canoe, and placed us in imminent danger. Thinking to frighten 
them off, we fired a shot or two at them, but the noise only called 
up from the water, and out of the fens, about as many more of their 
unwieldy companions, and we were more closely beset than before. 
Our people, who had never, in all their lives, been exposed in a 
canoe to such huge and formidable beasts, trembled with fear 
and apprehension, and absolutely wept aloud ; and their terror 
was not a little increased by the dreadful peals of thunder which 
rattled over their heads, and by the awful darkness which pre- 
vailed, broken at intervals by flashes of lightning. ... Our 
people tell us, that these formidable animals frequently upset 
canoes in the river, when every one in them is sure to perish. 
These came so close to us, that we could reach them with the 
butt end of a gun. When I fired at the first, which I must have 
hit, every one of them came to the surface of the water, and 
pursued us so fast over to the north bank, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty imaginable we could keep before them. 
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Having fired a second time, the report of my gun was followed 


by a loud roaring noise, and we seemed to increase our distance 
from them. 


Again, there is their humour : the King of Boossa has condescended 
to amuse the travellers with a dance : 


The king moved with much stiffness and stateliness, which is 
at all times unbecoming in a dance ; but the populace expressed 
their admiration of his abilities in shouts of joy, and certainly his 
attempts to please and amuse them deserved the full extent of 
applause. To us, however, it does not appear that Nature, 
which has been so bountiful to this beloved monarch in other 
respects, has fitted him for so active an amusement as this ; for 
though his size approaches to the majestic, though he walks and 
rides with equal ease, and though the exercise by no means 
requires the greatest flexibility of body, his dance to us at least 
was a complete failure ; for he has a foot which may be compared 
to that of a dromedary in point of size, and his toe is anything 
but ‘ light and fantastic.’ When his first dance . . . was con- 
cluded, the king began a second by imitating the canter of a 
native horse when going to war. This, as may be supposed, was 
an inexpressibly odd and whimsical experiment, but it lasted a 
short time only ; for in a very few minutes he disappeared from 
the spectators by cantering into one of his huts, followed by the 
cheers of admiration and the acclamations of every one present. 


Hardly had his majesty completed his dance than a further diversion 


occurs : 


About ten o’clock at night, when we were sleeping on our 
mats, we were suddenly awoke by a great cry of distress from 
innumerable voices, attended by a horrid clashing and clattering 
noise, which the hour of the night tended to make more terrific. 
Before we had time to recover from our surprise, old Pascoe 
rushed breathless into our hut, and informed us with a trembling 
voice that ‘ the sun was dragging the moon across the heavens.’ 
Wondering what could be the meaning of so strange and ridiculous 
a story, we ran out of the hut half dressed, and we discovered 
that the moon was totally eclipsed. A number of people were 
gathered together in our yard, in dreadful apprehension that 
the world was at an end, and that this was but the ‘ beginning 
of sorrows.’ We learnt from them that the Mahomedan priests 
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residing in the city, having personified the sun and moon, had 
told the king and the people that the eclipse was occasioned 
through the obstinacy and disobedience of the latter luminary. 
They said that for a long time previously the moon had been 
displeased with the path she had been compelled to take through 
the heavens, because it was filled with thorns and briers, and 
obstructed with a thousand other difficulties; and therefore 
that, having watched for a favourable opportunity, she had this 
evening deserted her usual track, and entered into that of the 
sun. She had not, however, travelled far up the sky, on the 
forbidden road, before the circumstance was discovered by the 
sun, who immediately hastened to her in his anger, and punished 
her dereliction by clothing her in darkness, forcing her back to 
her own territories, and forbidding her to shed her light upon the 
earth. This story, whimsical as it may seem, was received with 
implicit confidence in its truth by the king and queen, and most 
of the people of Boossa; and the cause of the noises which we 
had heard, and which were still continuing with renewed 
vehemence, was explained to us by the fact that they were all 
‘assembled together in the hope of being able to frighten away 


the sun to his proper sphere, and leave the moon to enlighten 
the world as at other times.’ 


I have quoted these few and cather long passages, because I 
think the essential quality of this formal, matter-of-fact rendering 
of things strange and outlandish can be displayed in no other way. 
The flavour of the book is quite as important as its facts, 


6 


It is not easy to condense the history of the Landers’ second 
journey, for their narrative is long and extremely detailed. It must 
suffice to say that, after a bad start at Badagry, where they had 
immense difficulty in getting away from the rapacious chieftain, 
Adooley, who could see no reason why the whole of the gifts in 
their possession should not be lavished upon him, the brothers, with 
old Pascoe, his wife, and Jowdie, whom they had picked up at Cape 
Coast Castle, struck inland upon the old route, through Katunga 
and Kiama to Boossa. Everywhere they were received as old 
friends, even by the widow Zuma whose activities had now resulted 
in her becoming an exile in Boossa ; indeed, their main problem 
lay in getting away from the many civilities which were proposed 
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in their honour. Their merchandise, particularly the needles and 
the scarlet cloth, were in tremendous demand, though of course 
each successive recipient never thought he had been given quite 
enough of anything. ‘The Negro rulers were, in fact, like children, 
both in virtues and vices, and there is something very refreshing 
about the robust yet affectionate way in which the Landers write 
of them, and of ‘ their innocent dissipations.’ All indeed was going 
as well as possible, provided that nothing practical needed to be 
done. There was, for instance, the question of the canoes, which 
were so vitally necessary for the descent of the Niger. They were 
assured that all was perfectly in order ; the King of Boossa, the 
King of Kiama, both had the matter in hand ; canoes, splendid 
canoes, would, of course, at the right time, be forthcoming. Yet 
it would take many thousands of words to unravel in full detail 
the inconceivable complications which revolved about the getting 
of these canoes, despite the fact that they had been paid for over 
and over again. They simply did not appear. The reason, one 
fancies, is simple : the monarchs concerned could not bear to part 
from their fascinating guests. 

In the meantime, while the great business of the canoes was 
pending, the Landers departed for Youri in an endeavour to clear 
up with the Sultan of that city the matter of the missing journals 
of Mungo Park. As they set forth from Boossa, they were pursued 
by a young woman who bore in her hand sundry printed leaves 
which the travellers had thrown away, but which the king deemed 
them to have forgotten in the hurry of their departure. The sheets 
were of less importance than the king had imagined, though to 
us they are of absorbing interest : they were loose pages from an old 
copy of Thomson’s Seasons. 

In Youri their first major disappointment awaited them. The 
Sultan, though gracious enough, proved a shifty customer. His 
appearance was ‘ not only mean but absolutely squalid and dirty ’ ; 
and he professed to have not the slightest knowledge of Park’s 
papers. What was still worse, he told the brothers that he would 
be obliged to detain them in his city for several days, while he 
indited to the King of England a letter expounding his entire 
ignorance of the matter. To console them for the delay he sent 
them an ostrich ‘ to look at,’ telling them they could take it home 
with them if they liked—a responsibility which, in the circum- 
stances, they were obliged to decline. While they thus kicked their 
heels in Youri, Pascoe acquired yet another wife, and the Landers 
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made the depressing discovery that some 100,000 of the needles with 
which the Government had supplied them—‘ superfine Whitechapel 
sharps, warranted not to cut in the eye ’—were so superfine that 
they had no eyes at all, and were thus useless for trading purposes. 

All this central portion of the book is so full of engaging absurdities 
that one regrets one can mention so few of them. There is the 
case of the African who helped himself to the labels from their 
tinned soups, and ‘ went strutting about with “ Concentrated 
Gravy ” stuck on his head in no less than four places’ ; there is 
also the sad story of the King of Boossa’s daughters who, ‘ though 
as stout withal and as masculine as Hercules,’ so pestered the 
travellers for medicine that eventually, in utter despair, they 
administered to them, though only upon departure, some extra- 
ordinary quantities of jalap. Nor, though the first part of their 
mission had ended in failure and Park’s Journals were gone for 
ever, were they obliged to return quite empty-handed: they 
managed to collect, from the oddest quarters, a few most curious 
souvenirs of him : his tobe or shirt, a gun said to be his, a copy of 
Watts’ Hymns the property of his companion Anderson, a book of 
logarithm tables, and, strangest of all, and very carefully treasured, 
a note which invited Mr. Park to dine with a Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
in the Strand, in the November of 1804. 

Now at last the main part of their business lay before them, and 
though there were incredible delays in the matter of the canoes, 
they embarked upon the descent of the Niger on September 20, 
1830. The canoes were by no means what they had ordered or 
had paid for ; and one of them leaked. In addition, the canoemen 
had the most bizarre ideas regarding punctuality. Yet at the 
beginning all went surprisingly well. For the first time (save for 
their short divagation to Youri) the expedition was in territory 
unknown to Richard Lander, and the true rigour of the game was 
afoot. And what a game it was, and what a journey ; and how 
worthily recorded in the Journal! The great river flowed with 
tremendous velocity towards the sea, sometimes widening until its 
banks were almost out of sight, and sometimes contracting to a 
mere couple of miles ; but all the way navigable. ‘The progress of 
the party was indeed not rapid, for at each town where they landed 
it was necessary to pay a call upon the local ruler and to offer him 
such gifts as they still possessed ; and after that it was very hard 
to get away. Even so, during the whole of October they made 
steady progress, and by the twenty-seventh they had come as far 
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as the village of Damuggoo, which was reputed to be but eight days’ 
journey from the coast. One would have supposed that the worst 
was over now, though in fact their real troubles were just beginning. 
The natives between Damuggoo and the mouth of the river were 
of a bellicose disposition ; and what was worse they had been 
corrupted by a knowledge of the ways of white men, and were 
very much alive to their potential value as subjects for ransom. The 
chief of Damuggoo would not, in consequence, suffer them to pro- 
ceed until the entrails of many fowls had been consulted, to ascer- 
tain if the omens were auspicious. They were, in fact, not at all 
auspicious, and nothing but the insistence of the Landers prevailed 
upon the chief to let them depart, which he would only do with an 
escort of his own men. 

Nor were the omens false. At Kirree, on November 5, the party 
was attacked by a large body of Eboe war-canoes and their craft 
were upset and almost the whole of their stores lost, including the 
compass, the last of their pieces of scientific paraphernalia. Worse 
still, Richard Lander’s journal went to the bottom of the Niger, 
though John luckily managed to save his. ‘The condition of the 
travellers was now critical. They were the virtual prisoners of 
Obie, the king of the Eboe people, and machinations of an un- 
believably intricate nature ensued in which this monarch and 
Kings Boy, Forday and Jacket, rulers from lower down the river, 
were the principal participants. While these sovereigns inter- 
minably wrangled over the way in which their prize might be 
disposed of to the best advantage, the unhappy Landers and their 
party nearly starved ; and it was a considerable time before they 
could get King Boy to agree to convey them to the mouth of the 
river. He would, in fact, only do so after he had been provided 
with what he was pleased to call a book, that is, a document which 
promised that the large ransom which he and his confederates 
demanded should be paid on sight by the master of the British brig 
Thomas, which was then lying in the Nun mouth of the river. This 
settled, King Boy took them on to Brass Town, his capital, a journey 
of appalling discomfort in an overcrowded canoe in which the 
Landers were obliged to sleep upon a pile of yams in the most 
alarming proximity to the monarch and his cunsort. How they 
kept up their journal in the circumstances is a marvel ; but they 
did it—and in a very reflective style. 

Brass ‘Town was only sixty miles from the mouth of the Niger, 
but it was not until November 17 that King Boy consented to set 
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out once more, and then it was with Richard Lander alone, John 
and the rest of the party being left behind until the ransom money 
should have been paid. They reached the Thomas on the following 
day, and at once matters became still more difficult. Lake, the 
master of this vessel, was a thoroughly disagreeable man. He and 
the whole of his crew were down with fever, and when Lander 
told him where he had come from and besought him to advance 
the ransom-money with the assurance that the government would 
speedily reimburse him, Lake failed to be impressed, and would 
only make answer in an idiom shockingly medern. ‘“‘ If you think,” 
said he, “‘ you have a fool to deal with, you are mistaken ; 
T’'ll not give a b——-y flint for your bill, I would not give a for 
it.” Poor respectable Lander was horrified. He represented the 
danger in which his brother and the rest of the party were involved ; 
and Lake said he couldn’t help it. Lander, charitably assuming 
that he might be more reasonable when the fever left him, let him 
alone for a while ; but he was eventually obliged to agree to the 
captain’s disingenuous proposal that Boy should be told the ransom 
would only be forthcoming when the whole of the party was aboard. 
Boy, scenting trouble, as well he might, demurred violently, but 
it was of no avail; and he ultimately agreed to do as proposed. 
He went back to Brass Town, and on November 24 returned with 
John Lander and the rest of the expedition, 

By this time Captain Lake had recovered a good deal, and the 
suggestion which he laid before Richard Lander was alarming. 
He assured him once again, with a wealth of imagery, that he would 
not pay a stiver of the promised ransom, but that he was prepared, 
once the others were aboard, to arr them and threaten King Boy 
with instant death. Lander was shocked beyond measure, but 
what—as he remarks—could he do? With every possible mental 
reservation, he agreed to the scheme. 

In some fashion or other the prisoners were got on to the Thomas, 
and then, after King Boy had been regaled with a plate of beef 
and a tumbler of rum, he was told to clear out. “I No Wr,” 
roared the terrible captain, when the matter of the ransom was 
once more mentioned. “I tell you I won’t give you a —— flint. 

I will bring a thousand men-of-war here in a day or two ; 
they shall come and burn down your towns, and kill every one of 
you.” And so forth. The Landers were in despair, but except 
for giving Boy some silver bracelets and an antique sword which 
they had saved from the wreck of the canoes, they could do nothing. 
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John Lander, as a last gesture, even offered the chief his own watch ; 
but Boy, not understanding the value of the present, rejected it 
with contempt. 

At length, and very unwillingly, he departed ; but still the 
travellers were not out of danger. The bar at the mouth of the 
Nun river had yet to be crossed, and here at least, in an appallingly 
hazardous operation, Lake revealed himself a splendid seaman. 
This obstacle surmounted, the way lay open to Fernando Po and 
safety. (It is pleasant to add that almost the first thing the Landers 
did on their return to England was to arrange with the authorities 
for the honouring of their bond to King Boy; it is pleasanter 
still to record that in the last glimpse they had of Captain Lake 
the Thomas was being hotly pursued by ‘a large vessel with long 
raking masts,’ in short, a pirate.) 

The Landers had discovered the outlet of the Niger. But for 
a long time they were quite unable to tell the world that they had 
done so, since they had no means of getting away from Fernando 
Po. At length, in desperation, they decided to make the journey 
by way of Rio de Janeiro, whither, on January 20, 1831, they 
departed in the Carnarvon. ‘They had an appalling voyage, working 
their passage all the way, for most of the crew had fever and many 
of them died. They did not reach Rio until March 16, and were 
all but wrecked upon arrival. 

Thereafter there were no difficulties. In a few days a Govern- 
ment transport took them to England and they arrived at Ports- 
mouth on June g, having completed their great journey in just 
under a year and a half. 

Their book came out early the following year, Murray paying 
them £1,000 for the copyright. Richard Lander also became the 
first recipient of the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; and had his portrait painted by Brockedon in a guise 
which makes him look more like Hamlet than an explorer. Or it 
may be that he is wearing native costume—a tobe, perhaps ? 


7 


It was not to be hoped that the brothers would be suffered to 
rest upon their laurels. Liverpool at once saw the great commercial 
possibilities of their discovery, and two steam vessels were quickly 
fitted out to take advantage of it. These were the Quorra of 145 
tons, and the Alburkha of 55 tons. Each was heavily armed, and 
the former in addition was surrounded by a fearsome chevaux-de-frise. 
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Richard Lander was put in charge of the expedition, which set 
out in July 1832. John did not this time accompany him ; he had 
been granted the honourable if not magnificent post of tide-waiter 
at the Customs House. 

The flotilla duly reached the Nun mouth of the Niger, and as 
duly terrified the natives, despite the fact that it had been thought- 
fully provided with an address ‘ printed on coloured paper and 
embellished with pictures of the steam-boats.’ Possessing such a 
quantity of guns, it proceeded as a matter of course to use them, 
though against Lander’s advice ; and soon, having been attacked 
by apprehensive natives in the Eboe country, reprisals were under- 
taken and a village was burnt. Fever was rife in the ships, so 
they were not of much use after all, and in fact the only mobile 
part of the undertaking seems to have been Lander himself, who 
still proceeded peaceably up and down the river in native canoes, 
firm in his belief that no one would molest him. The warlike pro- 
ceedings of the steamboats, the mere fact that they were steamboats, 
had, however, gravely disconcerted his old acquaintances ; King 
Jacket scowled upon him and made mysterious and menacing 
observations ; and at length came the fatal day in January, 1834, 
when the canoes were ambushed and, though they managed to 
outstrip their pursuers, Lander was wounded, not very seriously, 
by a bullet in the thigh. They got him back safely to Fernando 
Po, but in the meantime the wound had mortified. Early in 
February he died, and was buried in Clarence cemetery on the 
island. 

His brother did not long survive him, dying in London in 1839 
‘from the effects of his privations.’ They had reached the ages 
of thirty and thirty-two: as Keats and Shelley to poetry, so to 
exploration were John and Richard Lander. 


* * * 


* * 


A year after Richard Lander’s death the good folk of Truro 
set up a monument to him in Lemon Street, but it was so badly 
constructed that most of it fell down within a twelvemonth, and 
it had to be rebuilt. A tablet erected to his memory in the Chapel 
Royal of the Savoy fared still worse. It was destroyed by fire in 
1864, and was replaced by a stained-glass window which German 
bombs blew to fragments a few years ago. Now it has been 
superseded altogether by the memorial window to H.R.H. the late 
Duke of Kent. Fate, indeed, seems to have determined to deal 
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uncivilly all round with the posthumous reputation of the Landers, 
for even their Journal has not been reprinted since 1844, when an 
edition appeared in New York. But luckily old copies of the 
English edition can still be found, and they, in the long run, may 


yet prove a more enduring monument to the brothers than glass, 
or brass, or stone. 
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bank was bordered with the pollard willows characteristic 
of such a countryside. From each light-brown, stook- 
shaped trunk rose a feathery fringe of long reddish boughs. The 
tenuous April sunshine lay full upon them, and their warmth 
showed up brightly in the cool spring landscape, like a flush on 
a pale cheek. The man in his town clothes contemplated his 
well-blacked boots, now dulled with dew, and the toes yellow with 
pollen. He wondered at himself, leaning over a fence by a river- 
side to admire a row of willows. 
* “Tsn’t it beautiful here?” murmured the girl. “I always walk 
here every Sunday afternoon, if it’s fine.” 
“With your young man,I suppose?” said the town-bred gentle- 
man with an air of jocularity. 
” answered the girl, flushing. ‘“‘ No, I haven’t a young 


TT" district was flat and a little lower down the river the 


** Not yet,” replied the gentleman, waggishly, and wondered what 
the devil he was doing here in the pale April meadows, when he 
might have been sitting in his room in Sherringham Street, 
Kennington, his feet on the mantelpiece and a soporific haze of 
tobacco smoke rolling under the low ceiling. Yet he admitted 
to himself that the countryside had a certain charm on this scented 
afternoon. 

He lit a cigarette and blew the smoke into the blackthorn at hts 
elbow. 

‘Pretty flowers, these,” he said, indicating the starry hedge. 
The girl said nothing for a moment and then, with an effort, brought 
out : 

“Do you like flowers? I mean .. . living in London all the 
year round, I thought you mightn’t care much about them.” 

“Oh, I do, I do,” said the man carelessly. “Like ’em very 
much really, you know, but don’t know one from tother.” 

** That’s blackthorn,” said the girl, shyly informative. 
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“Very pretty,” said the man, and, reaching out his hand, he 
broke off a tiny sprig and stuck it in his lapel. 

** Prickly devil, ain’t it? Perhaps I’d get to know things like 
that if I came down to visit your father often.” 

“Will you . . . will you be coming again?” 

“No, ’fraid not. Business all finished.” 

“I didn’t know.” 

“* Didn’t you? No,I don’t suppose the old man tells you much 
about the business, does he ?” 

“Very little. Are you in the same sort of thing?” 

“Fruit-canning? Not me. I’m on the distributing side. 
Mine’s a wholesale firm. Know what that is?” 

* Not really.” 

The man leaned himself more comfortably on the wooden bar. 
This was the kind of talk he could understand. 

“We buy up stuff from the producers . . . from people like 
your father, you see, and distribute it to the shops, to the big stores 
like Selfridges and Harrods’ and so on. Heard of them?” 

** No, I haven’t heard of them ever.” 

** Never heard of Selfridges or Harrods’?” The city gentleman 
was delighted. He slewed round to face his companion. He was 
sure she was pulling his leg and looked forward to a little innocent 
badinage. Her eyes looked into his with the simple, scared gaze 
of an animal. 

“I must seem a very ignorant country girl to you,” she said, her 
mouth trembling. 

“‘ Not a bit,” he returned heartily, concealing his disappointment. 
“* Why should you know anything about ’em? After all, what do 
I know about blackthorn or . . . or buttercups ?” 

The conversation languished again. The man thought of the 
business deal he had just put through, on commission, for a friend 
of his. He had bought up the old man for a song. The fellow 
was a queer customer, and had almost forced the business into his 
hands. He was a fruit-grower really and understood very little 
of the canning side of it. Apparently it was the son who had set 
up the small canning factory before the war, and then the son 
had been killed in Italy. Very sad, thought the man of business. 
The negotiations had taken a couple of days and he had accepted 
the old man’s invitation to stay two nights, as it was so far from 
London. It saved him the cost of an hotel, anyway. But to be 
pushed out for a walk with this dumb girl on Sunday afternoon 
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. . » he was a little nonplussed about that. What had the old 
man in his mind? Did he think his daughter an attractive enough 
piece of goods to tempt him down here again? Did he want to 
marry him off to the girl? The old fellow couldn’t be such a fool. 
He felt bored. They had leaned over this fence for quite half an 
hour, looking at the curve of the river as it wound through the 
meadows towards Yockley Bridge. The bridge itself, a tiny bar of 
grey-brown stone across the vivid green of the fields, was about 
three miles away. From where he was standing he could see the 
cars and motor bicycles suddenly emerge from the viridian sea 
of the landscape, cross the bridge and plunge once more behind 
the hedgerows. 

** Where can we walk to now ?” he asked, and stifled a yawn. 

The girl looked doubtfully at him. 

** I didn’t like to suggest walking,” she said. ‘I don’t expect 
you do much walking in London.” 

“* Never walk a step if I can help it,” he said, a little morosely. 
‘* But we can’t stand here all the afternoon. My feet are cold.” 

** There’s a very pretty copse farther down the river. There are 
still some wood anemones there, even though it’s so late. And wild 
strawberries. We could walk through it and home by the road.” 

** That’d suit me fine. Especially the strawberries,” he added, 
with an attempt to keep good-humoured. The girl gave a shrill 
giggle, and then clapped her hand over her mouth. 

““ There won’t be any fruit, you know,” she said breathlessly. 
“They'll only just be coming into flower.” 

Really, this passion for nature was too much of a good thing, 
he thought. Wood anemones, indeed. Wild strawberries. He 
looked ruefully at the bottoms of his trousers. They felt damp, 
and burrs were clinging to them, he noticed with distaste. They 
walked on along the riverside path. The sky was full of small 
clouds and as each crossed the sun the sparkle died from the surface 
of the water. He felt chilly then and tired, conscious of his utter 
incongruity. Yet the moment the sun came out again, he experi- 
enced a lightening of his beredom, and grudgingly confessed to 
a rise in spirits. 

** Nice here when the sun’s out,” he said, more for the pleasure 
of hearing a civilised London accent than for any other reason. 
A cloud promptly obscured the sun and the water pearled over 
into grey opacity. The grass lost its freshness. 

‘** Must be damned wet and cold here in winter, though.” 
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“1 like the winter,” said the girl, suddenly fluent. “I like the 

bare trees and the empty hedges. The branches make such lovely 
patterns against the sky.” 

** Quite a poet, you are,” said the manabsently. He was wonder- 
ing why he felt so little attracted by her. Though not a man 
generally given to analysing himself, he had so little to do, so little 
to think about, this afternoon, and he found himself, moreover, 
so immeasurably the most interesting object in the whole vicinity, 
that he began to speculate on his feelings, or rather the absence of 
them. It must be the surroundings, he told himself. It’s the 
wrong setting. One wants a woman in a cosy room, with a fire, 
and a comfortable sofa and a glass of whisky. He wasn’t one for 
this romantic, alfresco love-making under hedges, or in leafy dells. 
Not him. He liked everything to be just right. He sighed. 

“We're a long time getting to this wood,” he said. 

“It’s just there. Look, you can see it over the far side of the 
next field.” The girl was almost crying. How he hates it here, 
she thought. And he hates me. Dad said I was a fool and I am. 
A town-bred gentleman like him. ‘‘ Would he like to come for 
a walk, Dad, this afternoon?” Her father had given that queer, 
resentful look and muttered, “‘ Speak up, you fool. Can’t hear 
what you’re saying.” But he had heard, and she continued, timidly, 
** It’s nice bythe river. He might like to see a bit of the country, 
always cooped up in London, as he is.” And her father’s angry 
reply : “ You’re simple. God help you, you’re simple, that’s what 
you are. ‘Take him where you please. He’s robbed me of all 
I’ve got left, the damned, smooth-faced sharper. If he likes to rob 
you .. .” and then he had broken off and glared at her. Trem- 
bling, she had asked him what he meant, but he only told her to 
leave the room and drown herself in the river if she liked. It was 
the boy’s death that had made him queer, she thought. That 


was it. The boy’s death. She found herself suddenly saying it 
aloud. 


“It was the boy’s death.” 

“What was?” asked the man, and looked at her curiously, feeling 
a distaste for something about her that was incalculable, out of 
his reach. 

“IT mean, if you’ve found my father difficult and strange.” 

“I didn’t say so, did I?” 

“No, but I am so afraid you may have done. And that... 
that it may have spoilt the business deal.” 
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“Not a bit of it. All went throughquitesmoothly. Your father 
had no option, you know.” 

“* I’m not quite sure what that means, but I’m glad that he wasn’t 
queer, or . . . or anything.” 

** Your brother was killed, wasn’t he? ” 

“Yes, in Italy. Were you in the war, too?” 

“1? Inthe war? No, as a matter of fact, I’ve got a bit of a 
weak heart.” 

** Oh, how terrible for you.” 

** Well, I don’t notice it, you know. It’s nothing to worry about.” 

“I’m glad. My brother died very bravely. We had a letter 
from his commander. But Father hasn’t been quite the same since 
then.” 

** Heseemed to me all right. Fine old boy,” he added generously, 
but without a shred of conviction. 

“To you, perhaps,” said the girl, desperately. 

They were nearing the copse now. Soon they would be out on 
the road, on the way home, and then there would be the walk to the 
station and he would go. She didn’t know how to attract him. 
She didn’t know how other girls went about it. Any of her village 
friends would have made better use of the opportunity than she 
had—a man in the house for two nights, and about all day, at 
every meal, and now walking with her in the fields on Sunday 
afternoon. What was it about her that she couldn’t attract him, 
that she couldn’t make him say, “ I’ll have to make another journey 
down here, just to clear up the last details,” make some excuse to 
see her again? What should she have talked about? What 
should she have done? All that half-hour they had stood resting 
their arms on the wooden fencing, she had tried to summon up 
enough courage to lean against him, to say something provocative, 
something, she imagined, men liked you to say to lead them on. 
But she could not think of any words, and his navy blue serge 
sleeve, with its red pin stripe, looked so solid, so impersonal, like 
the arm of a dummy in a tailor’s shop-window. It frightened and 
repelled her. She must say something. He did not like her to 
talk about flowers, and she could find no other subjects for con- 
versation but those derived directly from her surroundings. Her 
own unhappiness and fear was now the only thing left to speak of. 
His obvious distaste for the country robbed her of the one protection 
she possessed. Like an ermine deprived of its snowy background, 
she felt herself trapped in his mind, a foreign element that had no 
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place there and must inevitably be discarded. Should she confide 
in him, throw herself upon his protection ? 

“To you perhaps he seems quite ordinary,” she said, speaking 
loudly and rapidly. ‘“* Yes, I expect he seemed all right to you. 
He doesn’t to me.” 

**Bit of an old tartar, eh? ” said the man, without much interest. 
He was rather tired of the girl’s father. 

** Not exactly.” 

** Doesn’t seem too strict, though.” What was it the girl was 
trying to tell him, he wondered. If only she were a city girl, in a 
satin blouse and a short skirt, they might have had a bit of fun, 
even if was only among these damned buttercups and daisies. 

** Doesn’t seem to mind you being out on your own with a strange 
man, anyway, does he?” 

He thought wistfully of the kind of reply a remark like this 
would have provoked from Doris, or Moll, or the girl in the local 
tobacconist’s, whose name he never could remember—one of those 
fancy names like Veronica. 

“ You’re not strange,” he heard the girl saying, in her remote, 
sexless voice. ‘‘ You’re not strange. Even though you’ve only 
been here two days I feel as though I’ve known you for a long time.” 

“* Very nice two daysit’s been, too,” said the man amiably. They 
fell into silence again. The girl did not know how to steer the 
conversation back into the channel from which his last remark had 
diverted it. 

“* There’s the gate into the copse,” she said, at last, and pointed 
across to the corner of the field. 

** Shall we walk round? There’s no path from this corner.” 

The man looked down at.his soaking shoes and trouser-legs. 

** It doesn’t much matter about keeping to the path,’ he said. 
** Let’s cut across. At least it’s shorter.” 

Something in the quality of her silence made him look round into 
her face and he saw with slight discomfort the unhappy, almost 
desperate look in her eyes. Talk of a queer father, he thought, 
she’s a bit queer herself, more than a bit queer, if you ask me. 

“*Didn’t you want to walk across? Is it your best shoes you’re 
afraid of?” He spoke to humour her. She was dumb and he 
went on talking to ease his own embarrassment. 

** I always believe in taking short cuts. Get towhere you want 
by the shortest route—that’s always been my motto in life.” He 
plunged his feet into the long swathes of dripping grass. Get to 
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where you want by the shortest route, repeated the girl to herself, 
and took her plunge also. 


“You know what I was saying about my father?” 

Yes ? 

He’s queer these days.” 

“You keep saying that.” 

“I can’t believe you didn’t notice it. Surely you did?” 

“Can’t say I noticed anything. Seemed quite all there, if you 
know what I mean. Good business man, your father.” (Never 
mind the lie.) 

** He hates me.” 

**Go on, you’re imagining it.” 

** Oh, he does, he does. You wouldn’t know. He’s been on his 
best behaviour while you were here. But he does hate me. He’s 
queer to me. Cruel to me. It’s the boy, you see.” 

“* I can’t see what the boy has to dowith it. Very sad him being 
killed and all that, but I should have thought it would have made 
your father fonder of you. Stands to reason, in fact.” 

“ But it didn’t. He hates me. He says queer things to me. 
About us coming out together this afternoon he was queer.” 

“Was he now?” The man looked thoughtfully at his com- 
panion, and stifled a bored grin. 

“* He hates me because the boy died and I lived, you see. He 
wishes it had been me who died.” 

““Oh, come now. You're exaggerating. You spend too much 
time at home, I shouldn’t wonder. You think too much,” 

“I can’t help doing that.” 

“* Haven’t you any friends? Any nice girl friends, for instance ? ” 

** Well, I know a few other girls, but I don’t want to talk to 
them much. I—I seem able to talk to you.” 

** That’s all right, my dear. You get it off your chest. Treat 
me like a Dutch uncle.” He put out his hand to pat her arm, 
thought better of it, and felt instead in his coat pocket for his 
cigarette case. 

“T can’t think of you like a Dutch uncle.’’ 

They were in the copse now. The pale April sky was veiled 
from them by the thick tracery of young branches, still bare but 
feathered with bursting green. The copse was full of bird song. 
Very noisy it seemed to the city gentleman and also very cold and 
dank. He hurried his pace. The path was narrow, and the 
bramble and undergrowth on either edge of it made it impossible 
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for them to walk side by side. The man pressed ahead, and the 
girl found herself almost running to keep up with him. In her 
mind she was forming a sentence, a bold, unequivocal sentence— 
“Take me away from here. Take me back to London with you.” 
Could she say that? They passed a wide clearing under the trees, 
carpeted still with the wood anemones which she had wanted to 
show him. But he passed them without a look and she could not 
call attention to them now. Already they had left them behind. 
Half-crying, and in a voice dry and breathless, a voice she hardly 
recognised as her own, so full of emotion were its usually flat tones, 
she called after him : 

“Take me away from here! I want to get away—to come to 
London with you. Take me away from here!” 

He turned to look back over his shoulder. 

“* Nearly out,” he called cheerfully. ‘‘ I didn’t catch what you 
said, but if it was about getting out of here, believe me, I’m as glad 
as you are. Has your father got any whisky in the house? I shall 
pay for this if I don’t get some whisky in my stomach.” 

They reached the gate on to the road, and the man looked at his 
spoilt trousers and dirty shoes. 

“*A pretty dance you’ve led me, young lady. You and your 
wood anemones. Didn’t see a flower from start to finish—nothing 
but brambles and mud.” 

“* They were there,” said the girl. ‘“‘ They were there all over the 
clearing, but you never noticed them. They are quiet flowers.” 

The man was wiping mud off his shoes with a handful of grass. 
He paused for a moment to consider what she had said. Some- 
thing in it struck him as odd. 

“Quiet?” he said. ‘* Well, ll be damned. You don’t half 
say some queer things. How can a blooming flower be anything 
else but quiet ? God, it’s good to feel a metalled road under your 
feet again.” 

He pointed to a patch of dandelions in the ditch at the side of 
the road. 

“And I suppose you’d call them—whatever they are—noisy, 
eh?” 

“Don’t you know what they are?” asked the girl. 

** Oh, Lord, I can’t tell a daisy from a doorpost, my dear,” he 
said, grinning. He was feeling more cheerful now, as they ap- 
proached the village and the prospect of London in a few hours’ 
time. 
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They’re dandelions.” 

“Good for them. Nice and bright. I like ’em. I like a bit 
of colour, I must say. A bit of life, that’s what I like. You can 
keep your wood thingummies, whatever you call ’°em. London for 
me in a few hours, mygirl.”” Surprised at his own lyrical outburst, 
he gave her thigh a familiar pinch, and thought lovingly of Doris 
and Moll and the tobacconist’s girl with the fancy name. He 
remembered it now. Marigold. A flower name too. What an 
afternoon in the bosom of Mother Nature. The line of an old 
song came into his head: “ It’s only human nature after all.” 
Give me human nature, he said to himself, and quickened his step, 
humming the tune of the song out loud. The girl was lagging, he 
suddenly noticed, and he turned to her. 

** Tired ? ” he asked, with a certain kindliness. 

“* No, not tired. Goon singing. Don’t take any notice of me.” 

“* Oh, well, now, it ain’t the sort of song little girls like you ought 
to hear. You sing measong. A pretty song about—about flowers 
and all that. I bet you know a packet of ’em.” 

His voice tailed off into the flat tones of boredom. Already, 
before he had finished the sentence, his mind had reverted to 
London. He was impatient to be back. 

** You can find your way home from here, can’t you ? ” asked the 
girl. 

“Eh?” he said. 

“You don’t need me to show you the way?” 

“* What about that song I asked you to sing? Come on, young 
lady, don’t be shy.” He took her arm in his hand. The thin 
muscles were soft and flabby and she shrank away from him. He 
felt angry, that she was making a fool of him. 

** What the hell’s the matter?” he demanded. 

Terrified at his change of mood, she wrenched her arm free, and 
started to sidle back along the road in the direction of the copse. 
He watched her for a moment. Like an animal in retreat, she 
never took her eyes off his face, but backed away, still staring at 
him. She fumbled her way over the gate, and then turned and 
ran quickly into the trees. He hesitated a moment. Ought he 
to go after her? Then he shrugged his shoulders, tipped his hat 
on the back of his head and set off again. “ It’s only human nature 
after all,” he hummed and stepped without malice upon a beetle 
as it threaded its way across the shining tarmac of the road. 


I.M. 
Walteri Ramsden 
ob. March 26th 1947 
Pembroke College, Oxford 
BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


Dr. Ramsden cannot read The Times obituary to-day 
He’s dead. 


Let monographs on silk worms by other people be, 
Thrown away 


Unread 

For he who best could understand and criticise them, he 
Lies clay 

In bed. 


The body waits in Pembroke College 
Where the ivy taps the panes 

All night, 
That old head so full of knowledge, 
That good heart that kept the brains 
All right, 


Those old cheeks that faintly flushed as the port suffused the veins, 
Drain’d white. 


Crocus in the Fellows’ Garden, 

Winter jasmine up the wall 
Gleam gold. 

Shadows of Victorian chimneys 

On the sunny grassplot fall 
Long, cold. 

Master, Bursar, Senior Tutor, 

These, his three survivors, all 

Feel old. 


They remember, as the coffin to its final obsequations 
Leaves the gates, 


Buzz of bees in window boxes on their summer ministrations, 
Kitchen din, 


Cups and plates, 


And the getting of bump suppers for the long dead generations 
Coming in, 
From Eights. 
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Henry James and H. G. Wells 


A Study of their Friendship 
based on their Unpublished Correspondence 


BY MICHAEL SWAN 


Henry James which has been published during the last decade 

his rift appears to be inexhaustible. If you begin to examine 
closely and afresh some comparatively minor aspect of him, new 
documents turn up, and a great and revealing amplification begins. 
Most people who are interested in James know something of his 
relationship with H. G. Wells, know that in the last years of James’s 
life Wells published a wounding parody of his style in a book called 
Boon. From Mr. Percy Lubbock’s edition of James’s letters it is 
clear that James and Wells had been in correspondence for many 
years before this incident, but it is impossible to extract the whole 
story of their friendship from the letters printed by Mr. Lubbock ; 
this only comes fully to light from a study of the eleven letters from 
Wells to James—survivors of a far larger body—which are in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard, and the fifty or so long, fascinating 
letters from James to Wells, which are in the possession of Mr. 
G. P. Wells. The correspondence, so apparently clear in its out- 
lines, is fraught with James’s famous ambiguity and it is impossible 
to interpret it without some mild psychological surmise. 

The first time Wells saw James was late on the evening of the 
5th of January, 1895, when Wells, aged 29 and a dramatic critic 
of three days standing, attended the first night of James’s play, Guy 
Domville, at the St. James’s Theatre. He saw James standing 
bewildered on the stage, receiving the boos and hisses of the gallery. 
Wells did not attend the supper party afterwards at which James 
behaved with such heroic calm; he had met that evening, for 
the first time, another dramatic critic, George Bernard Shaw, 
and together they walked northward through the night, talking 
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incessantly and aware of the rough symmetry formed by their minds. 
There is no account of Wells’s first meeting with James, but there 
can hardly have been a similar recognition of affinity. During the 
three years that followed the fiasco of Guy Domville Wells became 
celebrated as a writer of scientific romances and for the brilliance 
of his social criticism. He and James would meet occasionally, as 
writers of eminence are bound to meet. It was not until Wells 
and his wife took a cottage at Sandgate, on the other side of the 
Romney Marshes from James’s home at Rye, that the acquaintance 
deepened. Though Wells’s first letter to James has been lost, 
the reply (printed in James’s Letters) shows that it was a criticism 
of The Turn of the Screw, which had recently been published. In 
his reply James wrote: ‘. . . Bless your heart, I think I could 
easily say worse of the T. of the S., the young woman, the spooks, 
the style, the everything, than the worst anyone else could manage. 
One knows the most damning things about one’s self. Of course 
I had, about my young woman, to take a very sharp line. The 
grotesque business I had to make her picture and the childish 
psychology I had to make her trace and present, were, for me at 
least, a very difficult job, in which absolute lucidity and logic, a 
singleness of effect, were imperative. Therefore I had to rule out 
subjective complications of her own—plays of tone etc. ; and keep 
her impersonal save for the most odious and indispensable little 
note of neatness, firmness and courage—without which she wouldn’t 
have had her data. But the thing is essentially a pot-boiler and 
a jeu d’esprit.’ 
To this letter Wells replied on January 6th, 1899 : 


‘Dear Henry JAMEs, 

* I have continued to think about . . . the Turn of the Screw . 
and latterly with an increasing discomfort. Novel and disagreeable 
as the conviction is, I think that the other alternative is right. 
The story is not wrong—I was. My conversion was accomplished 
by the profound conviction of sin and culminated in the small 
hours... I’ve had a profitable time and shan’t make such rash 
comments on your work again. It isn’t at all a lovely story but 
I treated it with a singularly vulgar lack of respect, and if you 
were not a novelist [?] I should crave your forgiveness . . .’ 


Sixteen years were to go by without rash comments, and then 
he was to explode in the rashest form of public comment. Little 
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clouded the first years of the friendship. Wells made not in- 
frequent visits to Rye. There is an undated letter of this early 
period where James writes “. . . Wednesday 6th will do beauti- 
fully—no day better. I shall look for you therefore at this station 
by the arriving 1.29 and be there to guide your steps . . .””. James 
himself clearly did not like the awkward train journey across the 
Marshes, preferring to entice Wells across rather than visit Sandgate 
himself. When a motor-car—a “ chariot of fire” as he loved 
to call it—was at his disposal he was quick to make the journey. 
There was an occasion when he and Edith Wharton called on the 
Wells’s but found them out. James’s note to Mrs. Wells (undated) 
shows him conscious that he hadn’t fully obeyed the conventions 
of calling : 


‘Dear Mrs. WELLS, 

‘ Mrs. Wharton, staying with me briefly, had motored me over 
to Dover to see—and take—a friend (who had also been with me) 
off to Paris, and on our way back we just tried you on the chance— 
hoping yet a little fearing. I rejoice that your kind note gives me 
occasion to xplain that with a more premeditated visit we should 
have infallibly made sure beforehand that you were at home and 
that you gave us benevolent leave . . . I will come over to you 
some day with joy, but I am just now asking you to kindly let it— 
the happy occasion for me—wait a little for further definition—as 
the summer and all the autumn have left my professional integrity 
shattered by a series of devastating assaults[.] I must, before I do 
anything else whatever laboriously piece it together again. Yours 


and Wells’s more than faithfully 
HENRY JAMES.’ 


Long letters of literary discussion arrived regularly at Sandgate 
from Rye. James writes with extravagant praise of The Time 
Machine, When the Sleeper Wakes, and with magnificent recognition 
of genius after reading Kipps. When, some years later, Weils sent 
James a copy of Tono-Bungay, he remembered James’s generous 
letter and inscribed the book “‘ To Henry James, Uncle to Kipps, 
this successor.” It was the sort of letter which no young writer 
could forget ; a long appraisal of the book is followed by : 


‘. . . Let me tell you, however, simply that [it has] left me 
prostrate with admiration, and that you are, for me, more than 
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ever, the most interesting “literary man” of your generation—in 
fact, the only interesting one. These things do you, to my sense, 
the highest honour, and I am lost in amazement at the diversity 
of your genius.’ 


No reader of these extravagant letters can fail to wonder at 
James’s excitement over the work of a writer so different from him- 
self, he who now seems a symbol of single-mindedness towards 
certain canons of art. Was he simply recognising genius in what- 
ever form it should appear—or was this recognition inspired by 
some obscure demand of his private psychology ? Did he admire 
Wells as the zsthete secretly admires the athlete ? Wells’s common- 
sense pragmatism attracted him in the same way that he was 
unwillingly drawn towards the mind of his brother William, a 
mind so utterly different from his own, yet one which he knew 
had “ impregnated” him. He once explained to Edith Wharton 
that “ everything H. G. writes is so alive and kicking,” and con- 
tinually he speaks to Wells, in the letters, of his magnificent 
“* cheekiness,” a quality he oddly admires. In a long letter prais- 
ing Wells’s book on America (November 8, 1906) he says, reveal- 
ingly : 

*. . . I am gripped and captured and overwhelmingly beguiled. 
It comes of your admirable communicative passion for the idea, 
and for your wealth of ideas, and from your way of making 
intensely interesting each one that you touch. I think you, frankly 
—or think the whole thing—too loud, as if the country shouted 
at you, hurrying past, every hint it had to give you and you yelled 
back your comments on it; but also, frankly, I think the right 
and only way to utter many of the things you are delivered of is 


to yell them . . . and my semitones, in your splendid clashing of 
cymbals . . . will never be heard.’ 


If James’s need for some kind of commonsensical counterpart 
has its place in his friendship with Wells, another psychological 
need must take a place as large. From the early nineties James 
had been writing stories which all have a similar basic theme— 
the relationship between an elderly writer and a disciple of the 
younger generation. In The Lesson of the Master the young writer, 
Paul Overt, allows his private life to be controlled by the “ Master” ; 
in The Middle Years a frustrated elderly writer finds some solace in 
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his conversations with a young man, a loyal reader of his books, whom 
he meets at the seaside. In The Death of the Lion impotent genius 
is defended from society by a young man, a literary disciple ; in 
The Figure in the Carpet a young critic sets out to discover the inner 
meaning in the work of an elderly writer whom he admires beyond 
all others. It was not until a decade or more had passed that 
James began to discover these disciples in real life. Among them 
were Hugh Walpole, Logan Pearsall Smith, Percy Lubbock and 
Jocelyn Persse, who used to keep him supplied with London gossip 
during his months at Rye. After his first meeting with Hugh 
Walpole James wrote to A. C. Benson of “ Walpole’s beautiful 
candour of appreciation of my ‘feeble efforts,’ etc. I feel for him the 
tenderest sympathy and an absolute affection.” 1 With Wells the 
case was different, for he does not fit comfortably with the names 
just mentioned. James saw him as the most brilliant man of his 
generation, found him immensely intelligent, openly genial and 
appreciative of the Master’s work. His genius must be understood, 
modified perhaps in various ways, his friendship cherished. So, in 
the early days of the friendship, James writes (January 29th, 
1900) : 

Dear WELLS, 

‘It was very graceful of you to send me your book—I mean the 
particular masterpiece entitled The Time Machine—after I had so 
ungracefully sought it at your hands. My proper punishment 
would have been promptly to have to pay for it—and this atone- 
ment I should certainly, for my indiscretion, already have made, 
had this muddy village facilitated the transaction by placing a 
booksellers shop, or stand, in my path. (No Time Machine, as it 
happens, would suffice to measure the abysmal ages required by 
the local stationer to get a volume, as he calls it, down)... 
You are very magnificent, I am beastly critical—but you are in a 
still higher degree wonderful. I re-write you, much, as I read 
you—which is the highest tribute my damned impertinence can pay 
an author. I shall now not rest content till I have made up several 
other deficiencies—grossly accidental—in my perfect acquaintance 
with you.’ 

1 Dr. Leon Edel, in an essay in American Imago, December, 1951, has shown 
brilliantly how, in The Killer and the Slain, Walpole unconsciously wrote a fantasy 
on his father-son relationship with James. 
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It is clear from the tone of the correspondence that James realised 
early that he would be incapable of any radical modification of 
Wells’s attitude towards Art. Their conversations at Rye, Sandgate 
or the Reform Club appear to have been largely discussion of their 
two attitudes to the art of the novel. Wells would argue that if 
the contemporary novelist is going to put the peaks and prominences 
of the social scenery into the novel he must fly in the face of tradi- 
tional methods and even accept a pioneer’s clumsiness. James, 
during these years, had entered the phase of his purest dedication 
to the principles of Art. He hated, however, the “ esthetic law of 
life ” of the nineties which he described as something “ manipulated 
by as many different forms of inexpertness as ever huddled 
together,” and the basis of his argument was always the paradox 
that only his own rigid canon would permit the fullest and widest 
interpretation of life. It was an argument Wells could not and 
did not want to understand ; for him freedom could come only 
from the rough and tumble methods. Wells must have been con- 
fused by James’s combination of criticism and extreme praise. He 
was prepared to put up with the criticism for the sake of the praise 
and, superficially at least, he showed a willingness to learn from 
James. He asked if he might borrow the scenarios which James 
wrote before beginning work on a novel, so that he might study the 


processes of his technique, and in letters he constantly apologises 
for the defects of his own novels. Here is a letter written on 
October gth, 1912, less than two years before the beginning of 
the explosion which parted them; Wells is still admitting 
defects. 


‘My Dear JAmes, 

‘I am glad to think you are a little better and distressed to think 
there should be a bad from which the better has to come. And it 
is beyond measure good of you to give attention to my book and 
to mingle as you do so much heartening kindliness with the wisest, 
most penetrating and guiding of criticism ... Iam, like so many 
poor ladies, destined to be worse before I am better ; the next book 
is ‘‘ scandalously ” bad in form, mixed pickles and I know it. It 
is I hope a prolonged acute disease rather than a chronic decay, 
and . . . I will seek seriously to make my pen lead a decent life, 
pull myself together, think of Form. I hope very earnestly for your 
recovery. The Reform Club is a poor place without you.’ 
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This letter is not in accord with what Wells wrote of James in 
his Experiment in Autobiography (1934). Here Wells talks of his 
irritation with “ the lovely complication of veracity and disingenu- 
ousness ”’ with which James wrote to him, and of the “ intricate 
suavity of intimation with which he could develop his point.” He 
talks, also, of James’s “ intricate mind, as persistent and edentate 
as a pseudopodium.” But the correspondence shows that this 
suspicion of insincerity and equivocation was not in Wells’s mind 
during the years of the friendship. Perhaps, in re-reading the 
letters, Wells saw equivocation where there was in fact no more 
than the customary ambiguity. Wells claimed that James’s letter 
to him after reading Marriage was typically disingenuous. Here is 
part of the letter, dated October 18th, 1912: 


*, . . I have read you, as I always read you, and as I read 
no one else, with a complete abdication of those “ principles of 
criticism,” canons of form, preconceptions of felicity, references to 
the idea of method or the sacred laws of composition, with which 
I roam, with which I totter, through the pages of others attended 
in some dim degree by the fond yet feeble theory of, but which I 
shake off as I advance under your spell, with the most cynical 


inconsistency. ... I live with you and in you and (almost 
cannibal-like) on you, on you H. G. W.’ 


He continues for another three or four pages in a brilliantly 
balanced criticism of the novel, criticism which Wells perhaps felt 
should not have followed a statement of this kind. James wrote 


another letter in the same manner from America, after he had read 
The New Machiavelli (1911). 


‘ 


. . » [ have read you . . . with an intensified sense of that life 
and force and temperament, that fullness of endowment and easy 
impudence of genius, which makes you xtraordinary and which 
have long claimed my unstinted admiration ; you being for me so 
much the most interesting and masterful prose-writer of your 
English generation (or, indeed, of your generation unqualified).’ 


Some criticism follows of Wells’s too easy use of the unartistic 
“ first person’ narrative. The aged Wells would no doubt have 
included this under the heading of “ veracity and disingenuousness.” 
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Yet the praise was certainly genuine. Where his art was concerned 
James always found any dissimulation of feeling was impossible. 
Wells’s answer to this letter shows, again, that he did not 


resent the criticism at the time. It is written from Church Row, 
Hampstead. 


‘My Dear James, 

‘I’ve been putting off answering your letter because I wanted to 
answer it at length and here at last comes the meagre apology for 
a response to the most illuminating of comments. So far as it is 
loving chastisement I think I wholly agree and kiss the rod. You 
put the sense of the turbid confusion, the strain and violence of my 
work so beautifully that almost they seem merits. But Oh! some- 
day when I’m settled—er if ever, I will do better. I agree about 
the “ first person.” The only artistic first person is the onlooker 
speculative “ first person,” and God help me this shall be the last 
of my gushing Hari-Karis. But the guts and guts and guts and 
guts I’ve poured out all over the blessed libraries and A. J. [sic] 
Spender and everybody! I run into all sorts of people festooned 
with the apparently limitless stuff... No !—it shall be the end 
of it. I wish you were up here. I rarely go to the Reform without 
a strange wild hope of seeing you.’ 


During these particular years James was, according to Mrs. 
Wharton, unwilling to see much value in novels written to artistic 
principles different from his own. The value of this correspondence 
is that it shows James’s width of vision to have been greater than 
she or others have allowed. James, certainly, only praised one of 
Mrs. Wharton’s novels wholeheartedly— The Reef—and this was the 
only one of her novels to be written according to the theories of the 
later James. For the rest he seems to have seen her work as a 
beautiful but unnecessary excrescence to a design he himself had 
already perfectly executed. The Wells—James letters show that 
until about the year 1910 James’s mind was open. But before I 
come to the significance of the year 1910 here are two letters of 
great interest. They are Wells’s letter of sympathy to James after 
the death of his brother William in 1910, and the reply. 
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* My Dear JAMEs, 

‘We heard of your brother’s death with a sense of enormous 
personal loss. As you know I’ve seen very little of him but he’s 
been something big and reassuring in my background for many 
years and what I saw of him at Rye and Sandgate gave me a very 
living affection for him. I can imagine something of what his 
death must mean to you. I’m filled with impotent concern for 
you. That all this great edifice of ripened understandings and 
charities and lucidities should be swept out of the world leaves me 
baffled and hopelessly distressed.’ 


The reply, by its impassioned note, shows that the theory of 
James’s positive antipathy towards his brother William in the last 
years—a theory held by some James students—needs more defini- 
tion than is possible at the moment. 


‘My Dear WELLS, 

‘We greatly value, my sister-in-law and I, your beautiful and 
tender letter about my beloved Brother and our irreparable loss. 
Be very gratefully thanked for it, and know we are deeply moved 
by your admirably xpressed sense of what he was, so nobly and 


magnanimously. He did surely shed light to man, and gave, of 
his own great spirit and beautiful genius, with splendid generosity. 
Of my personal loss—the xtinction of so shining a presence in my 
own life, and from so far back (really from dimmest childhood) I 
won’t pretend to speak. He had an inexhaustible authority for 
me, and I feel abandoned and afraid even as a lost child. But he 
is a possession of real magnitude, and I shall find myself living 
upon him to the end. My life, thank God, is impregnated with 
him.’ 


“ He had an inexhaustible authority for me, and I feel abandoned 
and afraid even as a lost child.” I have taken the year 1910 as 
the year of climax and crisis in James’s old age—a date which 
pleasantly coincides with Virginia Woolf’s remark that “ in or about 
December, 1910, human character changed.” It was the combina- 
tion of two anxieties which brought on James’s controlled form of 
nervous breakdown ; the death of a brother who had been for so 
long a replacement of his father, and the almost complete failure 
of the great collected edition of his novels and stories, the first 
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volumes of which had appeared in 1908. He had carefully revised 
all his work and written prefaces to each volume, prefaces which he 
knew to be his greatest critical statement. And hardly anyone 
showed the slightest interest. To soften the blow Mrs. Wharton 
told the publishers, Scribner’s of New York, to transfer royalties 
from her account to that of James, so that the sales would appear 
higher to him—but even so they appeared infinitesimal. There is 
evidence in the James—Wells correspondence that James, humanly, 
looked at Wells’s huge sales with a touch ofenvy. After the failure 
of the New York Edition James once more felt the desolation of the 
spirit, saw himself doomed to an unpopularity which the love and 
praise of his disciples could never mitigate. He could smile ruefully 
when, at a dinner party, a lady whom he had met years before 
said to Mrs. Wharton as they left, “ I’d so often wondered what 
had happened to Mr. James since we met. Do tell me—has he 
kept up with his writing?” 

It is impossible to discover precisely the state of his mind at this 
time, and my reading pretends to be no more than tentative— 
though, I hope, logical. James looked round him at the world of 
literature and saw a more or less complete disregard for the sacred 
principles of his life. Was the way of Wells and Bennett to be the 
way of the novel of the future? Would, perhaps, his own novels 
never throw off their various tombstones in the manner he had 
years before predicted? He began to look upon the work of Wells 
and Bennett, and that of most of the new generation, with distrust 
—sometimes with antipathy. When he once spoke harshly of D. H. 
Lawrence a friend asked him if he had ever really read his novels. 
He smiled mischievously and murmured, “ I—I have trifled with 
the exordia.” James saw only in the novels of Conrad any 
survival of his principles. He seems to have spoken often to Conrad 
about his dislike of the ‘new novel’ and it is possible that Wells, 
who lived near Conrad, heard something of these conversations. 
But that is no more than speculation. 

James’s letters to various friends do, however, support the idea 
that he was now openly attacking the new novel. After reading 
Marriage James exclaimed to Mrs. Humphry Ward, in a letter : 


‘Strange to me—in Wells’s affair—the coexistence of so much 
talent with so little art, so much life with (so to speak) so little 
living ! But of him there is much to say, for I really think him 
more interesting by his faults than he will probably ever manage 
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to be in any other way ; and he is a most vivid and violent object 
lesson !’ 


At the same time he wrote the following to Edmund Gosse, the 
last sentence of which was omitted by Mr. Lubbock when he 
included the letter in his edition of James’s Letters : } 

‘We must have more talk ... of Wells’s book, with which 
however I am having extreme difficulty. I am not so much struck 
by its hardness as with its weakness and looseness, the utter going 
by the board of any real self-respect of composition and of expression. 
Interesting to me, however, your mention of his civil acceptance of 
your own reflections on the matter, which I should have liked to 
see.” 


It was in the same year that he wrote this letter—1912—that 
another incident clouded James’s friendship with Wells. An 
“* Academic Committee ” was being formed composed of various 
leading writers of the time. The organiser, Edmund Gosse, told 
James that Wells had refused the invitation to stand on the Com- 
mittee, and James wrote Wells the following letter, addressed from 
the Reform Club and dated, March 2oth, 1912. 


‘My Dear WELLs, 

‘It has been a great sorrow—verily a shock to me—to hear from 
Edmund Gosse that you are not disposed to avail yourself of our 
invitation to Membership of the Academic Committee. Is it not 
possible for you to reconsider—under a fond and passionate appeal 
—that irresponsive and unsociable attitude ? On hearing of your 
election I felt a greater pleasure than anything in my connection 
with that body had yet given me, and if you maintain your refusal 
I shall continue in pain and privation, to yearn for you. So I am 
moved to try respectfully to contend with you to some good issue 
on the subject. Even if you have reasons more substantial than 
I imagine, or can imagine, have thera, I mean, as the matter has 
hitherto struck you, I find it in me to prornise you, as it were, in 

1 Mr. Lubbock omitted many passages which are now innocuous. The un- 
expurgated manuscript of his edition is in the Houghton Library and photostats 
often reveal passages of extreme interest. Miss Janet Adam Smith’s otherwise 


impeccable edition of the James—Stevenson correspondence is marred by reprint- 
ing Mr. Lubbock’s published text, without restoring the omitted passages. 
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the light of my own xperience (for I too have had an xperience !) 
that they won’t seem to you after the fact—that is if you only would 
come in !—half as valid as they do now. The thing is a pleasant 
and a plastic, elastic, aspiring thing, greatly appealing to our good- 
will—by which I especially mean to yours, that of your literary 
and creative generation, offering us opportunities for influence, for 
pressure in desirable directions and asking no sacrifice worth speak- 
ing of or grudging in return. It will be what the best of us shall 
make it and it is open to the best of us to make it more interesting 
and more amusing (if you will—“ in the highest sense of the term ”’) 
to ourselves, and more suggestive to others. Above all it would be 
so fortified by your accession that a due consideration for the 
prestige of current English letters surely ought to move you. You 
would do something for us that we lack and don’t want to lack— 
and we would do something for you, I think, that you would find 
yourself within still more moved than without to that critical, that 
ironic, that even xasperated (if I may call it) play—or reaction !— 
which is the mark, or one of the marks, of your genius. Don’t 
make too much of rigour or indifference, of consistencies and vows ; 
I have no greater affinity with associations and academies than you 
—a priori ; and yet I find myself glad to have done the simple, civil, 
social, easiest thing in accepting my election—touched by the 
amenity and geniality of the thought that we shall probably make 
something collectively—in addition to what we may make individually. 
Don’t think I want to harass or overbear you if I say that if these 
words still leave you cold I frankly don’t want to let the matter 
go without seeing [?] you over it. I would come up to Church 
Row—at any hour I might find you—after 3.30 p.m.—for the 
purpose, or would earnestly await you here at your own hour 
equally—with all the liveliest assurances of yours very faithfully 
HENRY JAMES’ 

Wells maintained his refusal to the end. 

James’s explosion against the younger generation came in the 
spring of 1914, when he wrote two long, signed articles in The Times 
Literary Supplement on “ The New Novel.” He begins by saying that 
no literature can exist where the young novelists live in such “ free 
and easy independence of critical attention.” He talks of the 
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gathering momentum of the democratic example that is beginning 
to flood the world with worthless novels. ‘‘ We have seen,” he 
says, “the torrent swell by extravagant cheap contribution, the 
huge increase of affluents turbid and unstrained.” He goes on 
to say that there is yet a little hope for the novel—on conditions : 


‘Our contention is exactly that, in spite of all vain aspects, it 
does yet present an interest, and that here and there seem written 
on it likelihoods of its presenting still more—always on condition 
of its consenting to that more intimate education which is precisely 
what democratized movements look most askance at.’ 


He opens his particular discussion with the work of Wells and 
Bennett, praising them for having the necessary “ saturation ” in 
their world and work, but adding that their other values, even when 
at the highest, are not quite in proportion to this virtue. He 
defines the new novel as “ an appetite for a sharper specification 
of the signs of life, of concisiveness, of the human scene and the 
human subject in general, than the three or four generations before 
us had been at all moved to insist on.” He talks of Wells’ and 
Bennett’s “ nearer view of commoner things” and traces their 
work to Tolstoy. He had recently, incidentally, described Tol- 
stoy’s novels as “ fluid puddings ” while admitting their greatness 
—and lamented that there were no derivatives from “ 'Tolstoy’s all 
but equal companion, Turgeniev.” In the following passage 
James makes his most cogent comment on Wells : 


‘If Mr. Bennett’s tight rotundity then is of the handsomest size 
and his manipulation of it so firm, what are we to say of Mr. Wells, 
who, a novelist very much as Lord Bacon was a philosopher, affects 
us as taking all knowledge for his province and as inspiring in us 
to the very highest degree the confidence enjoyed by himself— 
enjoyed, we feel, with a breadth with which it has been given no 
one of his fellow craftsmen to enjoy anything. If confidence alone 
could lead us utterly captive we should be huddled in a bunch at 
Mr. Wells’s heels—which is where we are abjectly gathered so far 
as that force does operate.’ 


After this piece of disingenuous irony James continues for a 
thousand words more in a manner which presents criticism in so 
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eliptic a fashion that one may sympathise with Wells’s anger on 
reading it. That he was angry we know from a letter which Wells 
wrote to Mr. Percy Lubbock (the original was lost during the war 
in Mr. Lubbock’s villa near Florence) in which Wells said that he 
resented the way in which James had put him “ in a bundle with 
a company of young men of questionable quality as one of the 
Younger Reputations.” At this point the amiable correspondence 
between James and Wells suddenly ends, not to be taken up again 
for another sixteen months, in a final brisk eruption. The last 
letter—written shortly before the appearance of The Times Literary 
Supplement articles—is addressed to Mrs. Wells from 21, Carlyle 
Mansions, Cheyne Walk, and dated March aist, 1914. The 
Wells’s had invited James to a party at their house in Church 
Row ; perhaps because he was feeling guilty James wrote a de- 
clining letter which is so characteristic of his charming humour 
with women that it is worth printing here. 


‘Dear Mrs. WELLs, 

* Your invitation is delightfully engaging, but will you allow an 
ancient sage, apt to find himself too fat and scant o’breath for the 
general pace, just to leave the beautiful question open for the 
moment and a little dependant on his then (his Tuesday next) 
measure of his shrunken powers? He would like extremely to 
present himself, and has the most romantic recollection of those 
brave bright revels of a couple of years ago. In short he cherishes 
a tremulous hope, and if he is beaten back please understand that 
it will have been only after an attitude of remarkable, if obscene 


gallantry. I quite inordinately want to see H. G. whom I sympa- 
thetically greet... 


The War came. Wells threw himself into its conduct, writing 
innumerable articles and even designing a new kind of duckboard 
that was turned down by the War Office. James, too, flung 
himself into the spirit of the war, as if it were some kind of horrifying 
release—and, perhaps, because he had always been touched by 
guilt that two of his brothers had fought in the American Civil 
War while he had stayed at home. Wells, as a relaxation for his 
mind, began to write a series of satirical papers on various subjects. 
They were eventually published. On July 5th, 1915, James went 
to the Reform Club, where he was given a package containing a 
book. Inside the book was a loose leaf indicating that the book 
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had been sent with the compliments of the author. A glance at the 
title page must have revealed to James that the book was by Wells, 
although it was published under the pseudonym of “ Reginald 
Bliss.” To many of his friends Wells had sent the book with a 
jocular inscription from “ Reginald Bliss ”’—but in this case he 
departed from his usual courtesy towards James in the matter of 
presentation copies. The title page read: ‘‘ Boon, The Mind of 
the Race, The Wild Asses of the Devil, and The Last Trump, being 
the first selections from the Literary Remains of George Boon, 
appropriate to The Times, prepared for publication by Reginald 
Bliss, with an Ambiguous Introduction by H. G. Wells.” 

In the ambiguous introduction Wells points out the necessity of 
distinguishing between himself and Mr. Reginald Bliss who, he 
agrees, is guilty of “ manifest breaches of good taste, literary 
decorum and friendly obligations.”” James skipped over the three 
first chapters ; then he came to a chapter called “ Of Art, of 
Literature, of Mr. Henry James.” The second section of this 
chapter began with an outline of a project of Boon’s, written by 
the editor, Bliss. 


* Meanwhile Boon’s plan was to make Mr. George Moore and 
Mr. Henry James wander off from the general dispute, and he 
invented a dialogue that even at the time struck me as improbable, 
in which both gentlemen pursue entirely independent trains of 
thought... Mr. James, being anxious not merely to state but 
also to ignore, laboured through the long cadences of his companion 
as an indefatigable steam tug might labour endlessly against a 
rolling sea, elaborating his own particular point about the proposed 
conference. “‘ Owing it as we do,” he said, “ very, very largely to 
our friend Gosse, to that peculiar, that honest but restless and, as 
it were, at times almost malignantly ambitious organising energy 
of our friend, I cannot altogether—altogether, even if in any case 
I should have taken so extreme, so devastatingly isolating a step as, 
to put it violently, stand out ; yet I must confess to a considerable 
anxiety, a kind of distress, an apprehension, the terror, so to speak, 
of the kerbstone, at all this stream of intellectual trafficking, of 
going to and fro, in a superb and towering manner enough no 
doubt, but still essentially going to and fro rather than in any 
of the completed senses of the word getting there, that does so 
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largely constitute the aggregations and activities we are invited to 
traverse.”’ 


And so it continues. Wells is clearly remembering his conversa- 
tion and correspondence with James over the Academic Committee. 
The parody is a little heavy and lacks wit and sharpness, but James 
could have born a parody of his manner of speech—or even the 
long parody of one of his stories which comes later in the book. 
There could be only one reaction to the dialogue in which Boon 


discusses James’s work and literary principles. These are some 
passages from this section. 


* He wants a novel to be simply and completely done. He wants 
it to have a unity, he demands homogeneity . .. Why should a 
book have that? For a picture it’s reasonable, because you have 
to see it all at once. But there’s no need to see a book all at once. 
It’s like wanting to have a whole county done in one style and period 
of architecture, it’s like insisting that a walking tour must stick to 
one valley. ... But James begins by taking it for granted that a 
novel is a work of art that must be judged by its oneness. .. . 
Someone gave him that idea at the beginning of things and he has 
never found it out. He doesn’t find things out. He doesn’t even 
seem to want to find things out. You can see that in him ; he is 
eager to accept things—elaborately. You can see from his books 
that he accepts etiquettes, precedents, associations, claims. That 
is his peculiarity. He accepts very readily and then—elaborates. 
He has, I am convinced, one of the strongest, most abundant minds 
alive in the whole world, and he has the smallest penetration. 


Indeed he has no penetration. He is the culmination of the 
Superficial Type.’ 


Later Wells—or Boon—comes to the articles on the New Novel. 


‘It’s one sustained demand for the picture effect. Which is the 
denial of the sweet complexity of life, of the pointing this way and 
that, of the spider on the throne. ... If the novel is to follow 
life it must be various and discursive. Life is diversity and enter- 
tainment, not completeness and satisfaction. . . . James sets him- 
self to pick the straws out of the hair of life before he paints her. . . . 


The only living human motives left in the novels of Henry James 
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are a certain avidity and an entirely superficial curiosity. Even 
when relations are irregular or when sins are hinted at, you feel 
that these are merely attitudes taken up, gambits before the game 
of attainment and over-perception begins... The thing his 
novel is about is always there. It is like a church lit but without 
a congregation to distract you, with every light and line focused on 
the high altar. And on the altar, very reverently placed, intensely 
there, is a dead kitten, an eggshell, a bit of string ... Like his 
Altar of the Dead, with nothing dead at all. For if there was they 
couldn’t all be candles and the effect would vanish . . . And the 
elaborate, copious emptiness of the whole Henry James exploit is 
only redeemed by the elaborate, copious wit. Upon the desert his 
selection has made Henry James erects palatial metaphors. . . 
The chief fun, the only exercise in reading Henry James is this 
clambering over vast metaphors. ... Having first made sure 
that he has hardly anything left to express, he then sets to work 
to express it, with an industry, a wealth of intellectual stuff that 
dwarfs Newton. He spares no resource in the telling of his dead 
inventions. He brings up every device of language to state and 
define. Bare verbs he rarely tolerates. He splits his infinitives and 
fills them up with adverbial stuffing. He presses the passing 
colloquialism into his service. His vast paragraphs sweat and 
struggle ; they could not sweat and elbow and struggle more if 
God Himself was the processional meaning to which they sought 
to come. And all for tales of nothingness... . It is Leviathan 
retrieving pebbles. It is a magnificent but painful hippopotamus 
resolved at any cost, even at the cost of its dignity, upon picking up 
a pea which has got into the corner of its den. Most things, it 
insists, are beyond it, but it can, at any rate, modestly, and with 
artistic singleness of mind, pick up that pea.’ 

Friends immediately came to the support of the stunned, im- 
measurably hurt, Henry James. In its review of Boon, The Times 
Literary Supplement wrote : 

* We think that Mr. Bliss is likely to do more harm to his cause 
than good, to prejudice people against everything he or Boon has 
to say, to make “ the great task of literature ” stink in the nostrils 
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unless he can learn manners and a sense of humour—and destroy 
everything of his own which betrays the lust 


Sur le front de genie insulter l’espérance 
Et mordre le laurier que son souffle a sali. 


It is easier to forgive Bliss and Boon for being blind to the place of 
art in life and the work of beauty in the world than for their attempts 
to be funny at the expense of great writers of past and present. 
They believe all reputations, from Homer’s onward, to be founded 
on “ booming” or on some imagined “ need for great men.” 
Even in their gibes at the successful writers of the day they remind 
the reader of rude little boys who put out their tongues. When 
they attack the great their sense of humour is still meaner.’ 


The day after reading Boon James wrote a letter to Wells, a model 
of restraint and courtesy. Here are a few quotations from it. 


*. . » I have more or less mastered your appreciation of H. J., 


which I have found very curious and interesting after a fashion— 
though it has naturally not filled me with a fond elation. It is 
difficult of course for a writer to put himself fully in the place of 
another writer who finds him extraordinarily futile and void, and 
who is moved to publish that to the world.’ 


He talks of the need for the fullness of life seen through the pro- 
cesses of art, and continues 


‘I hold that interest may be, must be, exquisitely made and 
created, and that if we don’t make it, we who undertake to, nobody 
and nothing will make it for us; though nothing is more possible, 
nothing may even be certain, than that my quest of it, my constant 
wish to run it to earth, may entail the sacrifice of certain things 
that are not in the straight line of it. However, there are too many 
things to say, and I don’t think your chapter is really enquiring 
enough to entitle you to expect all of them. The fine thing about 
the fictional form is that it opens such widely different windows of 
attention, but that is just why I like the window so to frame the 
play and the process !’ 


The original of Wells’s reply to this letter has disappeared, and 
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the following is the text of a draft letter, dated July 8th. A portion 
of it has been printed in Mr. Lubbock’s edition of the Letter 


“My Dear JAmMEs, 

‘You write me so kind and frank a letter after my offences that 
I find it an immense embarrassment to reply to you. I have set 
before myself a gamin-esque ideal, I have a natural horror of 
dignity, finish and perfection, a horror a little enhanced by theory. 
You may take it that my sparring and punching at you is very much 
due to the feeling that you were “ coming over ” me, and that if I 
was not very careful I should find myself giving way altogether to 
respect. ‘There is of course a very real and fundamental difference 
in our innate and developed attitudes towards life and literature. 
To you literature like painting is an end, to me literature like 
architecture is a means, it has a use. Your view was, I felt, alto- 
gether too dominant in the world of criticism and I assailed it in 
tones of harsh antagonism. And writing that stuff about you was 
the first escape I had from the obsession of this war. Boon is just 
a waste-paper basket. Some of it was written before I left my 
house at Sandgate, and it was while I was turning over some old 
papers that I came upon it, found it expressive and went on with 
it last December. I had rather be called a journalist than an artist, 
that is the essence of it, and there was no other antagonist possible 
than yourself. But since it was printed I have regretted a hundred 
times that I did not express our profound and incurable difference 
and contrast with a better grace. And believe me, my dear James, 
your very keenly appreciative reader, your warm if rebellious admirer, 
and for countless causes yours most gratefully and affectionately 

H. G. WELts’ 


But the tone of the letter did not placate James. On July roth 
he dictated his last letter to Wells. The restraint and courtesy are 
still there, but now he makes his anger plaia. It is one of the 
finest letters he wrote and deserves to be quoted here entire, 
though it is printed in the Letters. 


‘My Dear WELLs, 


‘I am bound to tell you that I don’t think your letter makes out 


any sort of a case for the bad manners of “ Boon,” as far as your 
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indulgence in them at the expense of your poor old H. J. is con- 
cerned—lI say “‘ your ”’ simply because he has been yours, in the most 
liberal, continual, sacrificial, the most admiring and abounding 
way, ever since he began to know your writings ; as to which you 
have had copious testimony. Your comparison of the book to a 
waste-paper basket strikes me as the reverse of felicitous, for what 
one throws into that receptacle is exactly what one doesn’t commit 
to publicity and make the affirmation of one’s estimate of one’s 
contemporaries by. I should liken it much more to the preservative 
portfolio or drawer in which what is withheld from the basket is 
savingly laid away. Nor do I feel it anywhere evident that “ my 
view of life and literature ” or what you impute to me as such, is 
carrying everything before it and becoming a public menace—so 
unaware do I seem, on the contrary, that my products constitute 
an example in any measurable degree successfully pleaded ; I can’t 
but think that if that were the case I should find it somewhat 
attested in their circulation—which, alas, I have reached a very 
advanced age in the entirely defeated hope of. But I have no view 
of life and literature, I maintain, other than that our form of the 
latter in especial is admirable exactly by its range and variety, its 
plasticity and liberality, its fairly living on the sincere and shifting 
xperience of the individual practitioner. That is why I have 
always so admired your so free and strong application of it, the 
particular rich receptacle of intelligence and impressions emptied 
out with an energy of its own, that your genius constitutes ; and 
that is in particular why, in my letter of two or three days since, I 
pronounced it curious and interesting that you should find the case 
I constitute myself only ridiculous and vacuous to the extent of 
your having to proclaim your sense of it. The curiosity and the 
interest, however, in this latter connection are of course for my 
mind those of the break of perception (perception of the veracity 
of my variety) on the part of a talent so generally inquiring and 
apprehensive as yours. Of course for myself I live, live intensely 
and am fed by life, and my value, whatever it be, it is in my own 
kind of xpression of that. Therefore I am pulled up to wonder by 
the fact that for you my kind (my sort of sense of expression and 
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sort of sense of life alike) doesn’t exist ; and that wonder is, I admit, 
a disconcerting comment on my idea of the various appreciability 
of our addiction to the novel and of all the personal and intellectual 
history, sympathy and curiosity, behind the given example of it. 
It is when that history and curiosity have been determined in the 
way most different from my own that I want to get at them— 
precisely for the extension of life, which is the novel’s best gift. 
Meanwhile I absolutely dissent from the claim that there are any 
differences whatever in the amenability to art of forms of literature 
zsthetically determined, and hold your distinction between a form 
that is (like) painting and a form that is (like) architecture for 
wholly null and void. There is no sense in which architecture is 
esthetically “‘ for use” that doesn’t leave any other art whatever 
xactly as much so ; and so far from that of literature being irrelevant 
to the literary report upon life, and to its being made as interesting 
as possible, I regard it as relevant in a degree that leaves everything 
else behind. It is art that makes life, makes interest, makes im- 
portance, for our consideration and application of these things, and 
I know of no substitute whatever for the force and beauty of its 
process. If I were Boon I should say that any pretence of such a 
substitute is helpless and hopeless humbug, but I wouldn’t be Boon 
for the world, and am only yours faithfully, 
HENRY JAMES.’ 


Wells replied to this letter, but I have been unable to trace either 
the original or the draft. Mr. Lubbock printed a section of the 
letter in which Wells refers to the last part of James’s letter. 


‘I don’t clearly understand your concluding phrases—which 
shows no doubt how completely they define our difference. When 
you say it is “* art that makes life, makes interest, makes importance ” 
I can only read sense into it by assuming that you are using art for 
every conscious human activity. I use the word for research and 
attainment that is technical and special.’ 


That was the last word; what follows is no more than a coda. 
The sad affair of Boon explains itself only too well, but what of the 
significance, the final meaning of it all in relation to the “ case ” 
of James and Wells? I have suggested that their relationship was 
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that of Father and Son—though these terms need to be interpreted 
very widely. In studying the various phases of the relationship the 
whole seems to fall into four main acts. In the first act James is 
the admiring father, Wells the delighted son, each getting benefits 
from the other. The second act is a state of quiescence, with no 
more than a touch of fear in James’s praise. In the third act James 
grows to realise strongly that Wells, Bennett and others held the 
day—a fear which culminates, after 1910, in the thought that his 
own work and the art that he loved would be crushed out of 
existence ; this brings on the final outburst of the father against 
his errant sons in The Times Literary Supplement. In the fourth act 
Wells, the son, turns furiously against the father, and publishes 
Boon. 1 should add that Wells was not alone among the sons 
in seeking some form of revenge. His came early and in James’s 
lifetime. It was not for many years that Hugh Walpole found his 
subconscious revenge in The Killer and the Slain, although he earlier 
published reminiscences of James which have a strong, satirical 
bite. Sir Compton Mackenzie, the first part of whose Sinister 
Street was praised by James—the second part he did not like—has 
in recent years had fun at James’s expense in describing the Master 
attempting to order a pot of Oxford marmalade. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham was an acquaintance of James (he was not sufficiently 
known as a novelist to be mentioned in the “‘ New Novel”) and 
no doubt received the Master’s admonition. In his recent book 
of essays The Vagrant Mood Mr. Maugham has some sharp things 
to say about James both as a man and as a novelist. 

As for Wells, the last act in his relationship with James was to 
devote many pages to him in his autobiography without once 
mentioning the affair of Boon. He loses no chance to land blows 
upon James, and often his stories are extremely funny. In one of 
his anecdotes he describes a visit to Rye in 1908 to pick William 
James up in his motor-car. On arrival he finds Henry and William 
deep in argument and is asked to arbitrate. It appears that William 
had heard that G. K. Chesterton was staying at the inn next door ; 
he and Chesterton, though they had been in correspondence, had 
never met, but Henry had insisted that William could not call until 
the customary day wasup. Wells had arrived at the moment when 
Henry discovered William at the top of a ladder, peeping over 
the garden wall in the hope of catching a glimpse of Chesterton. 
Wells says that Henry was really angry at this breach of convention. 
Again, in an interesting passage Wells accuses James of being—in 
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Wells’s special sense of the word—* uneducated ” with “ abundant, 
luminous impressions . . . vastly more difficult to subdue to a 
disciplined and co-ordinating relationship than mine.” He accuses 
him of lapsing “‘ towards the inner arbitrariness and unreality of 
the untrained common man.”’ It is not difficult to see what Wells 
is aiming to express, just as one can see what he is aiming to say 
in Boon. The pity is that, while he agrees that he does not under- 
stand, he continues to grope furiously into the attack. 


~ 


A Fatal Fidelity 


BY CHARLOTTE MEW 


[Charlotte Mew’s reputation has rested hitherto on two ‘ slim volumes’ 
of poems published by the Poetry Bookshop, ‘ The Farmer’s Bride’ (1916) 
and ‘ The Rambling Sailor’ (1929). A Georgian poet in date, though 
not in spirit, her terror of publicity and passionate mistrust of her fellow-men 
placed every possible obstacle in the way of those who sought her personal 
Sriendship, and she has remained a solitary, somewhat dimly apprehended 
figure standing outside the main literary currents of her time. Apart from 
the fact that she recewed a Civil List pension in 1923 (her sponsors being 
Thomas Hardy, John Masefield and Walter de la Mare) and died by her 
own hand in 1928, few literary historians know much in detail of the cir- 
cumstances of her life. These were exceptionally distressing : left almost 
penniless by her architect father, she carried for more than thirty years the 
responsibility of caring for her mother, two sisters and an elder brother, all 
of whom were ill one way or another, in body or mind ; and in the end her 
own health broke under the strain of her accumulated misfortunes. She 
passed the whole of her life, except for brief holidays, in Bloomsbury and 
Camden Town. 

‘A Fatal Fidelity,’ still in its original yellowing typescript, came to 
light only this spring, in a forgotten parcel of her papers, together with a 
one-act play in Cornish dialect and file copies of various contributions to the 
journals (such as ‘ The Nation’ under Massingham’s editorship, and 
‘ Temple Bar’) which habitually printed her prose sketches. Perhaps it 
had been rejected by these very journals owing to its extra length: perhaps 
it was an early work submitted before her name was well known. At all 
events it is undated, and it is impossible even to guess at the date either 
from internal evidence or by scrutiny of the typescript itself: this has a 
Sew pencilled corrections in the author’s own hand, but offers no more clues 
than the address 9, Gordon Street, W.C., where Charlotte Mew lived con- 
tinuously from about 1880 up to the early 1920°s. The author’s temperament 
was keyed very low and the agreeable, wry irony of ‘* A Fatal Fidelity’ 
exhibits about as sanguine a view of life, as near comedy as is to be found 
anywhere in her writings. 

Charlotte Mew’s ‘ Collected Poems’ are being reissued this summer by 
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Gerald Duckworth @ Co. Lid., with a new biographical memoir by her 
friend Mrs. Harold Monro, who is one of the few people able to give an 
intimate picture of Charlotte Mew as she lived.| 


R. BAGOT put down his watering-can and, whistling softly 
Me while, stood back to cast an approving glance on the 

neat, if somewhat laboured, wreath which adorned his 
modest grave. But no !—tilting his head slightly sideways and 
closing one eye, he perceived a flaw, and stepped briskly forward 
to give the flattened blooms a few final dabs. Then, turning his 
back on the achievement, he proceeded to scan expectantly the 
little churchyard. 

Planted round the tiny church with its old wooden tower, in the 
midst of flat, green fields, which stretched between it and the rich, 
red suburb half a mile away, it might still have kept its air of ancient 
peace, if Balling, opulent, progressive Balling with her spruce villas, 
her princely Broadway—lately exhilarated by the hoot of new 
electric trams—had not laid a prosperous hand upon it. 

To be just to Balling, she had done her handsomest ; pink and 
grey granite monuments held their expensive heads almost level 
with the little tower ; glaring white, and heavily-carved marble 
crosses, broken columns and polished obelisks reared themselves 
high in costly splendour above the paltry, weather-beaten head- 
stones of the past. Modern provision merchants and fancy drapers, 
many of them retired, had shown up the meanness of an earlier 
day, and shone forth in the glory of lavish grief, while those old, 
scanty memorials of the long-forgotten dead lay huddled and 
crushed beneath the weight of it. 

And Mr. Bagot, as he gazed around upon these triumphs of the 
mason’s art, was vaguely conscious of the greatness of his native 
suburb. Why,—he remembered the time when the place was 
just an ordinary old-fashioned country churchyard, with nothing 
that he could call to mind to strike the eye, and now it was, so to 
speak, a regular monumental exhibition. He regretted, in passing, 
that his own exhibit could not ‘ compete,’ but, being of a cheerful 
and practical temper, assured himself that the late Mrs. Bagot 
had no reason to complain, the coal and potato business, like all 
businesses at present, being what it was. His reflections at this 
point received a check, from the appearance of something beyond 
the hedge, which he was not ungallant enough, even in thought, 
to call a blot upon the landscape. In his mental phrase it was a 
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‘figger,” and to be precise, it was a very short and extremely 
solid figure, which, having reached and wedged itself successfully 
through the narrow gateway, advanced towards him panting, and 
waving a welcoming handkerchief, deeply edged with black. 

“Late again!” said Mr. Bagot, in a tone of genial reproach— 
adding, considerately, as the lady was still too spent for adequate 
response—** Take your time, Mrs. Widgery—take your time.” 
Meanwhile, he crossed the path to refill the watering-can at the 
tap under the hedge, returning to relieve his companion of a basket 
of dahlias which hung upon her crape-trimmed arm, and to busy 
himself with those little attentions which were, in fact, the seed of 
which this acquaintance was the tender shoot. 

“‘ It was the clock,” said Mrs. Widgery at length, apologetically, 
“having been done up, and always losing from twenty to forty 
minutes afterwards. But I hoped you wouldn’t wait.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Mr. Bagot, cordially. ‘‘ It’s a pleasure ; 
you know it is.” 

The lady turned back a heavy veil, and disclosed a countenance 
more remarkable for breadth of surface and ruddiness of hue than 
distinction of feature, and allowed a smile, tinged with becoming 
melancholy, to overspread it, while she removed a pair of tight 
kid gloves. 

** Well, I am sure it’s very kind of you to say so, though I question 
whether it’s suitable to be talking of pleasure under the circum- 
stances. Not that I can’t but feel your thoughtful attentions with 
the watering-can and such—without mentioning hints on the 
making up—has been more to the point—and more soothing,” 
she added with conviction, “ than what passes for sympathy else- 
where. I won’t say who,” she pursued guardedly, “‘ but there are 
those with whom it seems nothing but a mockery ; while you, 
Mr. Bagot, have most delicately contrived to make yourself, in a 
way of speaking, part of the bereavement.” 

“* As a fellow-mourner,” returned Mr. Bagot, modestly. ‘‘ I look 
on myself as happy in the opportunity of having been on the spot. 
The road to success in business, or pleasure, or what-not lies in 
being on the spot ; such is my belief,—but in your case, Mrs. Wid- 
gery, I take no credit for it. I look upon it as a piece of luck.” 

*“* Your views are so free and manly,” was the warm reply, end- 
ing, however, in a sigh. ‘‘ Now Mr. Widgery, who was a thinker, 
held there was no such thing as luck. He considered it as a blas- 
phemy connected with card-playing for which, as he often said, 
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the pit was yawning. Deeply religious he was, and always had 
an answer ready. The causes of things, he used to say, may be 
put down as entirely due to the Almighty, though the effects may 
only too often be attributed to our Arch Enemy, the Devil. I could 
seldom follow him, but his words always made a deep impression. 
Such is the power of Faith.” 

** Come—come,” urged Mr. Bagot, kindly, “‘ we mustn’t brood. 
We must get to work,” and hitching up his trousers, preparatory to 
joining the lady, who was now kneeling on the sward, pensively 
placing dahlias in a circular zinc receptacle,—he ventured : 

“Two whites and one mauve look a bit blotchy to my idea, if I 
may say so. If I may take the liberty to count ’em, I should prefer 
alternates as more tasty, though, recollecting what you have pro- 
duced, perhaps I’m wrong in presuming to interfere. Two— 
four—six—eight,” he continued, counting—“ does it, to a hair ! ” 

“Oh! I can trust your taste,” said Mrs. Widgery, acting on 
the suggestion, ‘‘ from what I see across the path. Your grave is 
always a perfect picture, and if you could hear the remarks I have 
heard passed on it, more than once, you would feel repaid.” 

“I do, when I hear yours,” responded Mr. Bagot, gallantly. 
“* But the fact is, you get quite tricky over these little jobs, once 
you do ’em regular. I take no credit for it. Practice makes perfect, 
as they say.” 

** Practice don’t make an artist,”’ returned the lady, with flatter- 
ingintention. ‘‘ But I was not only alluding to your floral successes. 
There’s the stone and the inscription, always such a test of char- 
acter, it seems to me, for them as has the gift of choice.” 

Mr. Bagot got up, wiped his wet hands on the lining of his coat, 
and throwing the débris of leaves and stalks, which he had care- 
fully collected, over the hedge, admitted candidly : 

** As to the wording, the late Mrs. Bagot picked her own. It was 
quite an amusement during her illness, looking ’em out, and making 
up her mind. Naturally I carried out her wishes as they stood, 
but if she’d lasted another week, I don’t doubt it would have been 
something different. There seems to be such an assortment, one 
as good as another, from what she showed me; it would have 
fairly puzzled me, and wouldn’t have satisfied her, if I had been 
called upon to decide.” 

** I think you mentioned she was a bit fanciful towards the end ? ” 

“Full of whims, full of whims, from first to last,’ he agreed, 
meeting the upturned glance of sympathy, ‘ but timid as a linnet. 
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And for a shrinking from unpleasantness, I never knew her equal. 
Rather than differ from you, she would leave the room half a dozen 
times a day, without remark, till you came round to her opinion. 
She resembled a bird,” went on the widower, reflectively, “ a bird 
in confinement, I should say, having none of their activity in the 
natural state. Give her her seed and water regular, and refrain 
from teasing her, and chirpier company no man could expect. 
But when crossed, her mope was painful, and nothing short of a 
little present in the shape of a bit of finery or an outing would 
bring her round.” 

“* You never crossed her,” affirmed Mrs. Widgery, with pleasing 
certainty. “‘I know you better. You considered her in every 
way.” 

‘**A good wife has as much call to be considered as a good 
customer, and more—and more,” repeated Mr. Bagot, generously. 
“I can’t conscientiously say I crossed her; it made things too 
uncomfortable, and comfort before contradiction was my motto in 
married life.” 

“* And your faithfulness to her memory does you equal credit,” 
observed Mrs. Widgery, accepting his proffered help in her attempt 
to rise, and leaning heavily on his outstretched arm. 

** Let credit be given where credit’s due,” he returned, frankly. 
“* I laid myself out to remember Emma, and, thanks to you, I can’t 
say I have failed. I won’t deny at times, it has cost me an effort ; 
but habit’s everything, and you have given me the habit. You 
have kept me up. You would be surprised to know how you have 
kept me up to the mark. Many a Sunday morning, when I have 
been tempted to lay in bed and persuade myself that recollection 
would answer the purpose, your image has acted as a stimulant, 
and got me out. ‘No,’ I have said to myself, ‘ Mrs. W. will be 
there faithful to her time. Mrs. W. will want her watering-can, 
and be wondering what’s become of me!’ ” 

** Late last Sunday, and late again this,” Mrs. Widgery reminded 
him, in a tone of deep reproach. ‘“‘ You are forgetting that.” 

**Once you have formed the habit, you have won the toss,” 
said Mr. Bagot, brightly confident, “ and it comes easier, almost 
natural. If you was to be late again next week, though I should 
be the loser, it would hardly signify, and my obligation to you 
would remain the same. Sooner or later I should expect you to 
turn up.” 

** After what you have said,” returned Mrs. Widgery, with 
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feeling, and presumably referring to the clock, “‘ I shall put it on or 
take it back to the shop, rather than run the risk of being behind- 
hand in what, for the future, I shall look upon as a sacred duty. 
But perhaps it’s time we was turning? Yes, you was right as 
usual,”’ she concluded, looking down on their joint arrangement, 
*“‘ the alternates has a more tasteful effect.” 

**T always think you get your money’s worth out of dahlias,” 
observed Mr. Bagot, following her glance. ‘‘ There’s more sub- 
stance in ’em, and more wear. I like ’em as well as anything, and 
if he was in a position to see it, the late lamented ought to be justly 
pleased. Did he favour any particular bloom?” 

“* Well, no,” said Mrs. Widgery, reflectively, “‘ he didn’t alto- 
gether approve of flowers. He was a scholar, and saw no use for 
them in creation. Vegetables he could account for, and fruit— 
to which he was very partial, but flowers baffled him, as a thinker. 
I have heard him suggest they might have been intended as a 
snare.” 

‘* Perhaps he sees otherwise now,” said Mr. Bagot, cheerfully. 

**T doubt it,” replied his widow, dubiously, “‘ he wasn’t one to 
change, and it’s on my mind sometimes that he wouldn’t hold 
with the expense. He was always against extravagance, in all 
departments ; the carefullest of men. Most men, he used to say, 
would wear their collars until soiled, and then fling ’em reckless 
to the wash. But he turned his, Mr. Bagot, as regular as he wound 
the clock, and made one do the work of two.” 

“Did he now?” said Mr. Bagot, with interest. ‘“‘ I should 
never have thought of it, but piety puts you up to all sorts of dodges. 
Emma was friendly, for a time, with one of these churchworkers, 
who used to pick up cigarette ends and such like for some old gaffer 
in the parish. Now I should never have thought of that. Half 
an ounce of shag paid for over the counter would have been my 
way out of it,—and less trouble, and nicer smoking. He was in 
that line, I think you said?” 

** On the contrary, he was a strict Baptist,” said Mrs. Widgery, 
“by profession, and dead against the Church and all its works. 
His outdoor evangelical services, which he conducted of a Sunday 
evening, was a great success and source of interest to him. I won’t 
undertake to say how many young ladies of the town chiefly em- 
ployed in the drapery, he didn’t bring to a sense of sin, and he was 
never so happy as when thus employed. One would generally 
accompany him home, and he would sit wrestling with her in the 
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parlour, while I got the supper, the girl being out. Well do I 
remember his last address, which brought tears to the eyes of many. 
* There’s too much buoyancy in the world,’ I can hear him now ; 
‘ there’s too much holler joy.’ The empty joke and the idle laugh 
he would not countenance, and as he lived, he died. ‘ Don’t let 
me find you among the goats, Mathilda,’ was his last words to me, 
and at first I thought he was wandering, but it was only his wealth 
of imagery. A born orator, Mr. Bagot; the stationery business 
was beneath him, though it brought him into contact with the 
studious. He saw to the accounts himself, but he left the stock 
and counter work entirely to me.” 

** And a lucky feller to be able to do so,”” commented Mr. Bagot, 
unfastening the little gate which took them out into the fields. 
** The business went so much against the grain with Emma, I could 
never get her to put her nose inside the shop ; had to have ground 
glass put in the connecting parlour door to shut it off. There’s 
the difference in people in general, and women in particular. I 
had hoped, in marrying, to combine a little fancy green-grocery 
with the heavier job, but I soon saw that was not to be. However, 
—bygones must be bygones. What about this affair of the 
memorial to Mr. W. Has Daniells sent you the estimates and 
designs? He promised me to bustle up about it.” 

“* Friday night, by the last post,” said Mrs. Widgery, “‘ and I 
can never sufficiently thank you for all your trouble. I selected 
Number one, head- and foot-stone, as being moderate and suitable. 
Widgery would never have lain happy under a great outlay, and 
anything churchy with a cross on it like the other patterns Numbers 
two and three, would have turned him in his grave. I left the 
inscription to stand over to ask your advice. Mr. Daniells recom- 
mended ‘ Resurjam’ as novel and appropriate, which, according 
to him, means: ‘I shall rise again.’ But I shall be guided by 
you,” said Mrs. Widgery, graciously, ‘‘ having been so successful 
with your own.” 

Resurjam,”” repeated Mr. Bagot, reflectively. ‘‘ Out of the 
common, certainly, and might mean anything, if you don’t put the 
equivalent alongside. But it don’t sound restful. I should favour 
something more resigned. Why not ‘ At peace’ now?” 

** T never liked it—over a husband,” replied the lady with decision. 

** I don’t press it,” said Mr. Bagot, amiably, “ it’s only an idea ; 
or what of ‘ Not lost, but gone before’? ” 

** Not that neither,” said Mrs. Widgery, emphatically. “‘ My 
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notion is something dignified, but not too desponding, with a dash 
of feeling, and preferably in poetry,—though cut in lead it would 
come expensive.” 

“IT couldn’t toss you up anything of that description on the spur 
of the moment,” said Mr. Bagot, after a meditative pause. ‘‘ You 
might look over some old memorial cards, or take a train across to 
Kensal Green, and see if there was anything there that took your 
fancy. I couldn’t oblige you with anything of that nature on the 
nail,” 

** Why not come round again, as you did last Sunday evening, 
and have a bit of supper and talk it over comfortably,” proposed 
Mrs. Widgery, with sudden inspiration. ‘‘ Two heads are better 
than one.” 

** Nothing could be nicer,” Mr. Bagot accepted heartily, and 
having crossed the two flat green fields, at the edge of which the 
country ends and the rows of red bow-windowed villas come 
abruptly into view, they parted with friendly handshakes, expres- 
sions of mutual indebtedness, and a hope expressed by Mrs. Wid- 
gery, and echoed by Mr. Bagot, that nothing would occur to 
prevent their meeting again at half-past eight or nine. 

The pleasantest of human plans are, however, liable to dis- 
arrangement at the hands of Fate, and when at about eight o’clock 
the dreamless doze, in which Mrs. Widgery was wont to indulge 
on Sabbath evenings, was rudely broken by the sound of the door- 
bell, followed by an aggressive double knock, she sat up and braced 
herself for the unforeseen and untimely visit, which that loud 
sustained attack upon her knocker heralded. No one, as she said 
to herself, between the admittance and entrance of her guests, but 
relatives or the tax collector made “ such an uproar, and anyone 
with an ounce of consideration would have wrote to say that they 
was coming ; but, pounce upon you when least expected, was 
always Maria’s way.” 

** Please, m’m, Mrs. and Mr. Saunders,” announced the small 
domestic, in a confidential whisper, “ and the little b’y.” 

** Ask them to walk in,” said Mrs. Widgery, with dignity. 
** Mind you remember the extry plates and glasses.” 

*“Don’t put yourself out for us,” said Mrs. Saunders, with 
meaningless civility, since it was her invariable custom to time her 
arrival towards the hour of a repast ; a meal, as she reminded her 
husband on their way from the station, being the least, as own sister 
to the late Mr. Widgery, they had the right to expect. 
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** All I say is,” urged Mr. Saunders, sensibly, “‘ don’t annoy her 

—more than you can ’elp. No good comes by annoyance, least- 
ways, not legacies. While they’re ‘ere, you are at liberty to make 
things unpleasant, but when they’re gone they’re in the position 
to ’it you back. A worm may turn, as the saying is, and make you 
wish you ’adn’t spoken.” 

“Oh! Mathilda can hold her own,” was Mrs. Saunders’s 
inflexible retort. 

“* Well, all I say is,” repeated Mr. Saunders, resignedly, “ it’s 
ill-advised. If for once you was to go by me, you would get the 
boy ’ere to make ’isself agreeable to ’is aunt.” He jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the hope of the House of Saunders, who, 
heavily encumbered with and conscious of his Sunday clothes, was 
trying to keep pace with his mother’s rapid stride, and added : 
“It would be more to the purpose to appeal to the feelings of a 
relative through ’im, and leave ’er private affairs alone.” 

“Her private affairs!” echoed Mrs. Saunders, resentfully. 
“Say ours! Am I to sit and look on while a designing potater 
merchant swallers up pore Sam’s hard earnings, before he’s hardly 
cold in his grave?” 

** Come to that,” said Mr. Saunders, practically, “‘ she kep’ the 
business together, and made it what it is.” 

** That’s right,’”’ was Mrs. Saunders’s bitter rejoinder, “ belittle 
the dead and gone, if it serves your turn, but don’t suppose it’ll 
hinder me in my duty of showing her what I think of all I hear. 
Visits from gentlemen, and turning night into day! If that’s your 
notion of correct behaviour in a widow, it’s far from mine. Nor 
shall I disguise it, Albert.” 

** As you please, Maria, only don’t round on me afterwards, and 
say I didn’t warn you,” was Mr. Saunders’s final word, which 
brought them to the door. 

Mrs. Saunders had just completed a critical survey of her sister- 
in-law’s apartment, settled herself on the sofa and motioned her 
husband to a chair, when the door-bell rang again, and, as if 
connected with the agent at the other end by some mysterious 
wire, the posture of Mrs. Saunders, never pliant, became suddenly 
rigid, while she directed a glance charged with meaning at her 
husband, who disloyally evaded it. Her hostess, however, had 
marked with féelings of uneasiness these outward and visible 
signs of an inward and spiritual exasperation, and at once put 
forth the conciliatory, if not strictly truthful statement, that she had 
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ordered sausages, knowing Maria’s partiality for that dainty, on the 
chance that they might drop in. Mrs. Saunders received the 
information with an incredulous and unpleasant smile. 

The door opened. ‘“ Please, m’m, the gentleman who was ’ere 
last Sunday,” was the young domestic’s tactless intimation that 
Mr. Bagot had arrived. 

** My sister-in-law, Mrs. Saunders, and husband, Mr. Saunders,” 
said Mrs. Widgery, ceremoniously, when, after a prolonged 
and hearty handshake, Mr. Bagot had been invited to find a 
seat. 

““*Appy to make your acquaintance,” said Mr. Saunders, 
politely, but with a touch of nervousness, while his wife, compressing 
her lips and almost imperceptibly inclining her head, offered no 
response, aiming her first shot, guided by the instincts of sex, at the 
lady’s head. 

** Well, Mathilda,” she asked, militantly, “‘ and how’s business, 
or perhaps I should say, how’s pleasure ? ” 

“I don’t foller you,” said Mrs. Widgery, coldly ; “ business is 
business, and consequently not all that could be wished, but pleasure 
to a bereaved woman is similarly out of place.” 

“So J think,” agreed Mrs. Saunders with intention. 

“* Come, come, ’Arry,” broke in her husband, pacifically. ‘“‘ You 
’aven’t said ’ow-de-do to your aunt yet. Run along and give ’er a 
kiss, like a good boy.” 

Harry, however, remained motionless, and continued to stare 
apprehensively at the black object, towards which his fascinated 
attention was needlessly directed. 

“* He looks poorly,” observed his aunt, with a show of affability. 
She liked and pitied Mr. Saunders, whom she regarded as the 
victim of a great mistake. 

“Wants bracing up,” replied Mr. Saunders, diplomatically. 
** Perhaps the air of Kennington ain’t what it might be for a delicate 
boy. But you’re ‘igh ’ere. ’E always seems the better for a trip 
to Balling, short as they are. The breeze up by the Reservoir is 
equal to Clacton-on-Sea, without the expense of the fare.” 

“Good for the spirits, it certainly seems, whatever it may be 
for the health,” was Mrs, Saunders’s pointed contribution. 

“ They go together,” said Mr. Bagot, pleasantly, vaguely aware 
of some oppression in the mental atmosphere ; ‘‘ when one’s down, 
the other’s down, and contrariwise the same.” 

“‘ Quite correct, sir,” said Mr. Saunders, hastily, with sense 
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that this was dangerous ground. ‘“‘ Now, ’Arry ’ere—as I was 


saying 

** Oh, let the child be,” interposed his mother, tartly. “‘ Chil- 
dren know as well, and better, than their elders when they’re wel- 
come, and when they’re not, though the causes may be fortunately 
beyond ’em.” 

“You’re full of mysteries to-night, I must say,” said Mrs. 
Widgery, with forced forbearance. ‘‘ I’m always pleased enough 
to see the child in season and out of season. He’s harmless, if he’s 
not over affectionate. But in my opinion you keep him up too late. 
Pore Sam never used to think he’d make old bones.” 

“Oh! Widgery always took a unreasonably downcast view of 
things,” commented Mr. Saunders, glancing, however, a little 
anxiously at his drowsy offspring, who, apart from a pallor and 
puffiness common to his mother’s side of the family, showed no sign 
of imminent collapse. 

** Who knows what his reasons were?” hinted Mrs. Saunders, 
darkly. ‘* Men of his serious cast of mind frequently has an in- 
sight into the future, if the present is not sufficient to cause depres- 
sion. What was my very first words to you, Albert,” she enquired, 
turning for tardy support to her husband, “ on receiving the tele- 
gram of death?” 

“I can’t say that I recollect exactly,” answered Mr. Saunders, 
treacherously. “‘ I don’t hold with taking account of anything let 
drop by people when they’re upset. Why, look at my brother 
James, when ’is wife was took! He set to and accused ’isself of all 
manner of things, far better left to the imagination. ’E cried like 
a child, and * 

An imperious glance from Mrs. Saunders arrested these revela- 
tions, to which Mrs. Widgery, who had conceived and not hesitated 
to express a deep if vague mistrust of the gentleman in question, 
was beginning to lend an attentive ear. 

“* Naturally I was upset,” pursued Mrs. Saunders, “ but I was 
collected with it ; I knew what I was saying, and why I said it,— 
and my words were : ‘ Well, he’s happier where he is!’ ” 

“ Thank you, Maria,” said Mrs. Widgery, shortly. 

“ That’s not what I call a compliment to the widow certainly,” 
interposed Mr. Bagot, thoughtlessly, with no wish, as he subse- 
quently explained, to stir up strife. 

Mrs. Saunders “ pierced him,” as she said afterwards, relating 
the incident to a friend, “‘ with a glance of disgust from head to 
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feet,” and having failed to make any obvious impression on the 
object of her injurious regard, responded with marked offensiveness : 

“* Plain-speaking and fair dealing being the custom in my family, I 
have no scruples in leaving flatteries and their fruits and results in 
more practised hands, from which, as I am given to understand, 
the added obstacle of matrimonial restraint has lately been 
removed.” 

““ How you can dare—” broke in Mrs. Widgery, flushing, and 
finally roused, “in my house ! e 

“In my pore brother’s house, you mean,” corrected Mrs. 
Saunders, with provoking composure. 

“There you make your mistake, Maria,”’ returned her sister- 
in-law, ‘‘as Albert and others can bear me witness, though it 
would never have passed my lips, but for the drift of your last 
remark. And if there’s anything in it, that don’t please you, I 
needn’t draw your attention to the natural course for you to take. 
But while here, while here,” repeated Mrs. Widgery, firmly, “ I 
must request you to cease insinuations calculated to cast a slur on 
me or those that, from motives of delicacy, I forbear to name.” 

Mrs. Saunders rose, repeated the piercing process—this time on 
her sister-in-law—tied the bonnet strings which she had loosened 
on arrival, and with the air of one unable to breathe another 
moment such a tainted atmosphere, announced that whatever 
Mr. Saunders’s intentions might be, she and the child were going 
home. 

Mr. Saunders, coughing apologetically, moved reluctantly, and 
passing a hand indecisively round the crown of his hat, observed 
with a lame attempt at pleasantry that sooner or later the best of 
friends must part, to which Mr. Bagot goodhumouredly responded 
with a slight deflection of the eyelid, intended to convey a sym- 
pathetic grasp of the situation. 

** You might as well stay and have a bit of supper, Albert,” replied 
Mrs. Widgery, amiably ; “‘ though if Maria’s in such a hurry to get 
back, I won’t be the one to press her to change her mind.” 

Mr. Saunders wavered, but only for an instant. The discipline 
of years is not so lightly set aside, and the counsels of harsh experi- 
ence won the day. The door closed after them with a defiant bang. 

“* Pore Albert,” commented Mrs. Widgery, “I pity him. His 
spirit’s completely broken : what there ever was of it! Anyone 
could ride over him. The most pitiful young woman, with a cast 
in her eye, was riding over him when Maria stepped in and took 
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him out of her hands. She was in feeble health and had a little 
something, but he had no voice in it from the first, once Maria had 
come to her decision. Widgery used to say the family owed him 
a debt of gratitude, but he wasn’t responsible, pore young feller, 
nothing but a sheep to the slaughter, unwilling to the very last.” 

“In cases of that sort, if a man can’t save himself, nobody can 
save him,” said Mr. Bagot, sententiously, “ unless he has powerful 
female relatives at his back, and then the natural instinct is to dis- 
trust em, perhaps rightly ; ail said and done, you never know 
where they’ll have you. Who would have thought now I should 
be the innocent occasion of ill-feeling, and spoiling a pleasant 
evening ?” 

“Oh! it’s not over yet,” said Mrs. Widgery, with returning 
cheerfulness. ‘* And you behaved with perfect taste. I only wish 
I had half your self-command, but Maria’s behaviour is beyond 
everything. As if I was to be under her instructions as to who I am 
to entertain!” 

“She can’t have been herself,” was Mr. Bagot’s charitable 
supposition. 

““That’s your noble, generous view of things,” replied Mrs. 
Widgery, “ and utter ignorance of her disposition. She has always 
been a thorn, as long as I remember her, and seems to get more 
stand-and-deliver with advancing years. But this time, she has 
defeated her own object. What are widows?” asked Mrs. Wid- 
gery, rhetorically, “ but the prey of all? You can feel for me. 
If you had been taken, and Mrs. Bagot left, she would have been 
in the same defenceless position. I never felt it to the extent I 
have done this evening, and perhaps I never should, if Maria’s 
conduct had not brought it home to me, showing the contrast 
between self-seeking and uninterested sympathy, such as yours.” 

**T shouldn’t dwell on her, if I was you,” advised Mr. Bagot, 
kindly. 

“‘ Nor do I, unless compelled,” returned Mrs. Widgery, “‘ if for 
nothing else, for the distressing reason that her painful likeness in 
features and complexion to the late Mr. Widgery frequently poisons 
the recollection of the lost, while with you, Mr. Bagot, on the other 
hand, the contrary has always held. I have hardly thought of him 
during the last few months, as a memory—you grasp my meaning 
—rather than a fact ; memories being so much pleasanter, without 
connecting him with you and all your kindness and attention.” 

** Don’t make anything of that,” urged Mr. Bagot, modestly, 
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“* being as we are quits in that respect ; something curiously similar 
being the case with Emma and yourself. The idea of one calls 
up the other, like debit and credit in a ledger. The prop is mutual.” 

“It was a providential chance,” said Mrs. Widgery, reminis- 
cently, “‘ our meeting as we did, on that very spot, at that very 
hour, and my not being able to turn the tap but for your timely 
assistance. It seems as if it was to be!” 

“* Precisely,” agreed Mr. Bagot. ‘‘ Luck give the stone a push, 
and all we have got to do is to keep it rolling.” 

“Though no effort will be spared to stop it,” replied Mrs. 
Widgery, with a note of despondency. “I can see that without 
seeing far.” 

“* A word from you,” said Mr. Bagot, impetuously, “‘ and I could 
make a proposition, which would lay the dust and clear the road of 
anything of that sort. But without knowing how it might be 
taken “ 

“IT have leant on you, Mr. Bagot, as I have leant on few,” said 
Mrs. Widgery, solemnly, ‘‘ and never regretted the following of 
your advice ; but if it’s connected with Maria, only those who 
have felt the serpent’s sting can realise the full effect of it.” 

** Well,” ventured Mr. Bagot, thus encouraged, “‘ it has struck 
me, to be open with you, only within and consequent on the events 
of the last half hour, that if you could bring yourself, in time, to 
think of re-entering the married state, it might simplify matters and 
be a means of keeping us both up to the mark. Springing as it 
does from a mutual interest in the two departeds, they would 
have no reason to feel slighted, rather the reverse ; two heads, as 
I think you observed this morning, being better than one, and why 
not two hearts, or feelings? I don’t press it—’’ pursued Mr. Bagot, 
** as you may wish to think it over, though as far as I am concerned, 
it seems a workable idea.” 

“ If you would be so kind as to touch the bell,” said Mrs. Wid- 
gery, with delicate detachment, ‘‘ I think we might as well have 
the supper up; it’s more than time. That is the only fault I 
have to find with Emily: a habit of doing the things to death, 
and the most unpunctual girl alive.” 

** Certainly, with pleasure,” said Mr. Bagot, rising with alacrity, 
and adding, as he regained his seat: “‘ I see I have struck you a 
shade too sudden.” 

“It is sudden and unnerving,” answered Mrs. Widgery, gravely, 
but without displeasure, “ and finds me totally unprepared.” 
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“Well, I’m in no particular hurry,” said Mr. Bagot, easily. 
“* When he’s spotted a good thing, a sensible man ought to be 
willing to wait for it ; if the ladies prefer to take their time.” 


When the date and the place (it was to be Southend) of the 
honeymoon had eventually been fixed, the further question naturally 
arose of the weekly tribute to the memory of the respective prede- 
cessors of the faithful pair. 

“TI had thought of asters,” proposed the bride elect, “‘ being in 
season, and a hardy flower, as we shall be absent for at least one 
Sunday.” 

“Or everlastings?”’ suggested Mr. Bagot, “‘in case, by any 
chance, we was to stay the fortnight.” 

And everlastings they decided it should be. 
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Spring Festival 


BY ELIZABETH BERRIDGE 


lies between Christmas and Easter a purely secular celebra- 
tion. They ‘ break through soil into song’. . . for this 
festival is a feast for the ear, a spring sharpener for the mind. All 
over Wales, towards the end of March, when the floods are out 
and the blackthorn is frilling the wheatfields, deacons meet and 
ministers confer as to which hall shall be used for the local eisteddfod. 

Our local festival follows broadly the lines of the National 
Eisteddfod, but there is no procession of Bards and no chairing— 
that would hardly be possible in our small village. There are, 
however, opportunities for everyone to enter the competitions. In 
the milking sheds the farmer practises his phrases, whilst his wife 
snatches time to secretly embroider a pillow-case, or assembles eggs, 
butter and sugar for a rich sponge. Up on half a haystack, cut 
through like a sweet-smelling cake, perches a boy sketching the far- 
off blue hills, the backbone of the Northern Marches. We cannot 
help being involved in the coming eisteddfod, everywhere there is 
a rising excitement. When I go to fetch my son from the village 
school a ragged chorus floats out of the window instead of the 
usual droning two twos are four. On the way home, sitting expertly 
on the bar of my bicycle, he hums what sounds like My genny vi 
dadi nach raveth over and over again. I ask him what it means. 
He replies, with that sidelong look of scorn all children reserve for 
their parents who are outside the sacred ritual of school, “* Mr. 
Jones didn’t tell us that. It’s for the stethfoth.” 

It is, too, for no one is left out of this spring tide of endeavour. 
Buried talents, like the growing crops, force themselves upwards 
in search of the warmth of their neighbours’ approval. Everyone, 
it seems, has something of himself to offer, whether it is a gift for 
singing or baking or knitting. The competitors must enter their 
work under a pseudonym, and this adds a zest to the occasion. 
For the curiosity at prize-giving time swells to uproarious cheers 
and bursts of laughter—for how many secret desires are revealed— 
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when the bearer of the proud name of Pryderi, one of the heroes 
of the Mabinogian, walks up to claim his prize for the best water- 
colour. Or Branwen of the white bosom—that Celtic Helen—who 
sat in her tower at Harlech and watched the Irish ships approaching, 
ships that presaged incredible bloodshed . . . here she comes now, 
thin and awkward for her hour of glory. Duw, but no one has a 
hand as light as hers for the pastry ! Owen Owens eyes her specu- 
latively as she comes, blushing, down from the platform. Very 
fond of apple-pie is Owen Owens... . 

The adjudicators are chosen from a strictly neutral zone, usually 
from places outside the approximate ten mile radius around the 
village. The deacons after all want no savage and acrimonious 
post-mortems. But an exception is made in the case of our local 
Bard from the neighbouring village, a tall man of conscious good 
looks, like a mountain eagle. He is never known by his proper name, 
but by the heroic bardic pseudonym under which he had submitted 
his winning englynion several years ago to the National Eisteddfod. 
He is above petty intrigue. 

The day arrives at last, and in the early evening the Methodist 
chapel hall is half full. Suddenly there is a long line of children 
on the platform, all under seven and each so clean and polished 
and self-assured that they are scarcely recognisable. They are 
each led forward by the conductor of the ceremonies, a firecracker 
of a Welshman with the incongruous name of O’Brien. He 
announces the children’s names and appeals for silence. Then, a 
nod to the schoolmaster, crouching anxiously over the piano keys, 
and they each sing their solo (I have still not discovered what it 
means, and neither have they). Then a bow or curtsey and back 
to the others near the heavy serge curtains. There is no shyness 
and no temperament : they are well aware that this is an Occasion 
and that ¢heir village must win more Firsts than any other. After 
the solo the recitation, It is the corpse of Mr. de la Mare’s Nod. 
What rising inflections, what dramatic ‘ business ’ they put into it ! 

As I cannot understand Welsh, despite struggles with Caradar’s 
little blue book, I must rely on my neighbour to translate the 
adjudication for me. It is very like watching a foreign film and 
reading off the sub-titles, for she only bothers to tell me one sentence 
in twenty, and I must sit islanded in my ignorance whilst the entire 
hall rocks with laughter at the quips and local allusions made by 
Mr. Pat O’Brien. To our amazement our son gains first prize for 
the Welsh solo ; a shilling, and a red ribbon to pin on his jersey. 
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A little girl with a huge white satin bow sitting on her head tops 
the recitations. She was the one, I remember, who peered about 
under her hand for the sun setting in the west, and whose inflections 
were more richly dramatic than any other child’s. 

After the children have finished, the hall fills up rapidly. The 
oil lamps are lighted and sway drunkenly above us in the rising 
heat, so that women have to clamber on to the wooden benches 
to turn down the flaring wicks. At ten o’clock we are still there, 
we cannot tear our son’s rapt face away. He sits by Satin-bow, 
his fractional Welsh blood bubbling fiercely and drowning the 
inferior English sort, listening enchanted whilst his familiar friends 
the postman, the boy from the farm, the hedger and ditcher, the 
timber fellers, sing penillion or melting solos, ballads or chorale. 
They have his adoration, unfamiliar as they are with their 
plastered hair and awkward empty hands—for the countryman 
seems always to be doing something with his hands; whetting a 
blade or cleaning a tool—and rigid in dark best suits. Y Liver, 
Gofio and Mari Fach Fy Inghariad come sweetly from their mouths. 

But the atmosphere is changing. It is hot and charged with an 
ancient magnetism. People have crowded in and are sitting on 
the window-sills, on each other’s laps, and are standing in every 
available space. It is so hot now that the songs seem to bounce 
off invisible currents of human heat. Old men with gleaming new 
Ministry of Health teeth sing traditional ballads, cracking jokes in 
between the verses with the perspiring accompanist and their sup- 
porters standing at the back of the hall. It is very like flamenco 
singing and I almost expect a scattered response of Olés. Mr. 
O’Brien is getting very hoarse, his sleek black hair is coming 
unstuck in strands and he would love to loosen his collar. He sips 
water, and it is now that his hold on the proceedings shows him to 
be the best conductor in this part of the country. He quells the 
over-enthusiastic and grapples with his lists of names, he soothes 
the adjudicators and suggests opening a window. There is no 
English now. My neighbour is oblivious of me, she is part of the 
current, for the Welsh have swept down from the hills like the 
spring snows and the Word is rampant. We are intruders. 

At the door, as we force our way out as politely as we may, 
someone says, with that courtesy always extended to the foreigner, 
** Goin’ already, both? Men’s choruses next, very fine.” 

“It’s very late for the boy,” we say rather feebly, “‘ how much 
longer will it go on?” 
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** Near enough past one last year,” is the reply. Then his eye 
catches the red ribbon. His eye lights up. ‘‘ Ah, there’s good for 
him, made for the Welsh seemingly ?”’ And he is back, with an 
approving nod, facing the platform once more. 

Outside the moon is up and the air is very sweet and cold after 
the stuffiness inside. The stars blaze above the village and the 
silence hits us like a plunge in clear water. Young men and women, 
late arrivals from miles away, leap off their bicycles and dart inside 
for the mixed choirs. Other people, with young children, half or 
fast asleep, go slowly away down the village street. Satin-bow 
puts on her stout boots, sitting on the rough bank under a hawthorn 
hedge, and sets off bravely with her mother to walk the three miles 
over the mountain to Bwylchyddar. A small, dark-clad couple 
they look, close together on that lonely road, the mother hard- 
stitched with work and thrifty living, but full of glory and joy at 
her daughter’s triumph. Her name will be in the local paper. 

We, too, are full of glory and joy. Our heads reel with wild 
rhythms, with lingering consonants, and our footsteps ring out as 
we walk home, Lawrence dead asleep over his father’s shoulder, 
maybe dreaming of his heritage. Talk, gossip, come in snatches 
through the clear air, emphasising the absolute stillness: the 
mountains are a long way off and very cold. They are permanent 
and patient, like the sleeping crops, like the golden voices that are 
born in the valleys and blossom on the grudging slopes. 

It has been an evening to remember. And yet, why this personal 
and private grief as we near the crouching gnome shapes of the 
hawthorns near our darkened house? Is it because one is close 
and yet not bone-close? A hybrid, like the ghost of the Flying 
Dutchman, sails forever over depths he may not plumb. The land 
is locked against him, the sea will not receive him nor give up its 
secrets. Flying fish may leap up for him to admire, but are back 
in their own element before he can graspa single one. He applauds, 
but may not share. 

That is why the quiet house ahead in the fold of the moonstruck 
hill suddenly becomes for me a mirage, nothing more. It is our 
home, yet in a strange land. 
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THE COAST OF 
INCENSE 


Autobiography 1933-1939 
by Freya Stark, C.B.E. 


*“* About once in a century the small shores and 
moist airs of these islands produce a traveller of 
genius, whose spirit is drawn to deserts, and burn- 
ing suns, and who has the rare gift of being able 
to interpret the experience. Such a one is Freya 
Stark, who is producing, volume by splendid 
volume, the story of her life.”—Margaret Lane. 

Following Traveller's Prelude with its vivid and 
moving account of youth, and the early travels in 
Beyond Euphrates, Freya Stark’s new book is the 
last of the present sequence of autobiography. 
These middle years include the adventure of travel : 
Egypt, the Persian Gulf, the Middle East, her intro- 
duction to South Arabia, two journeys to the Valley 
of the Hadhramaut, the quest of Shabwa and the 
all but fatal illness in the isolation of the Shibam. 

Rarely has an adventurous spirit so sought out 
and found opportunities to exercise courage—as 
though to win freedom from fear. But with Freya 
Stark the adventure of life is what is important. 
Her curiosity about all around her, her honesty 
about herself, her sense of history and the largeness 
of her view, her genius for friendship and, above 
all, the richness and vitality of her writing and her 
ability to convey a feeling of intimacy—these 
are the qualities which make the adventure so 
exhilarating. Book Society recommendation 


Map and 40 pages of illustrations 
25s. net 
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TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE 


Childhood and Youth to 1928 
2nd Printing With Illustrations 18s. net 


BEYOND EUPHRATES 


Early Travels, 1928-33 


With Illustrations and Map Book Society recom- 
mendation 25s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


How treely may 
speak? 


HERE IS, as everyone knows, freedom for the Press. 
. newspaper may print what it likes. But to become a 
‘ popular’ paper, a newspaper must print what its readers 
like. This the Manchester Guardian has never deliberately 
done. It prefers to speak frankly. 
Not deflected by dreams of winning millions of readers, 
the Manchester Guardian goes on its way regardless. It 
respects its readers—as they respect it—but it does not 
woo them. 
Here then is a newspaper for those who do not need to be 
curtseyed or kotowed to. Here is a newspaper which puts 
truthfulness before popularity. Here is a newspaper with a 
mind of its own—for those with a mind of their own. 
Your choice is simple. You may read a newspaper which 
is your humble servant. Or you may read one which is 
your intellectual equal. Which do you prefer ? 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly 
please A to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. , 
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